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ABSTRACT 

Reported are proceedings of the fifth national forun 
(1972) of the Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf vhich had a 
registration of nore than 500 parents, deaf adults and youth, and 
professionals. One of the purposes of the forus is stiaulating new 
developments in education of the deaf. The keynote speech entitled 
'*LoveTin*^ addresses the need for a person to love and respect deaf 
children and self in order to ^elp deaf children. Listed are 
responses by participants to 25 topics such as Suaaerhlll, tgtal 
coBMunication, and parent education. *<What is learning^ is the f.0GUs 
of discussions in areas such as nonverbal coBiaunicatio>n, the school^s 
role, parent education, and teacher education. The deaf person and 
learning is discussed in relation to learning to learn and d^v$loping 
sensitivity to issues and problems. Language and conttunication are 
exaained in tens such as language input and output, and 
differentiation botveen language and communication. Listed are 
participants* comments on incidental learning, linguistic 
communities, and the role of deaf children's parents. Discussed are 
changing educational objectives, teacher training, counseling, 
educational systems, teaching methods, recent educational 
innovations, and student involvement. Listed are participants' 
statements on school administration, dormitory living, faculty and 
student committees, and continuing education. Revieved are 
communication methods such as Ameslan and auditory training.; 
Commented on are sex education, religious education, dougs, and 
higher education. Reported from the junior *<rap^in*> are views on 
topics such as communication, counselors, and parents. (MC) 
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foreword 



The Rehabilitation Services Administration is pleased to make 
available the report of the proceedings of the Fifth National Forum 
of the Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf, Perspectives in 
Education of the Deaf, It has followed with deep interest the im- 
pact of the annual forums, particularly Iheir capability in generating 
constructive thinking on major areas of concern to deaf people and 
those who serve them. 

An important trend seen in the forums is the increasingly effec- 
tive leadership of professionals and lay persons who are deaf and the 
involvement of deaf youth, thereby furthering the goals for handi- 
capped people in the vocational rehabilitation service* Equally impor- 
tant is tine influx of disciplinarians frorrnoutside the area of deafness, 
thus providing opportunity for cross-exposure, new views, better 
answers to old questions. 

We believe that this report will rekindle the spirit born at the 
forum for those who participated and light new ways for others who 
could not be there. 



Corbett Reedy 
Acting Commfss/oner 
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Editor's Preface 



lARRY C. STtWART, Ed O* 

The Universily of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 



This repoit attempts to capture the essence of the Fifth National 
Forum of the Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf, "Perspec- 
tives in Education of the Deaf/' held at the Rivermont Holiday Inn 
in Memphis, Tennessee on February 29-March 3, 1972. 

Forum V was different from previous Forums in that no pre- 
pared talks were given^ but rather, the majority of time was given 
to small group interaction and discussion. Accordingly, the respon- 
sibility for recording and reproducing the essence of the interaction 
that took place during the Forum fell upon the group facilitators, 
recorders, and interpreters, and finally, upon the editors. Tl^e mag- 
nitude and complexity of this task can best bo appreciated by the 
fact that there were 200 smatt group discussion reports, covering 
ten major areas of concern, that were prepared by the recorders 
and synthesized by the editors. This report is the result. 

The Memphis Forum was an outstanding meeting which gave 
parents, deaf adults and youths, and professionals an opportunity 
to express their thoughts and feeJings concerning the education of 
the deaf yesterday, today, and tomorrow. While it was not possible 
to record all that was said, an attempt was made to select those 
portions of the group discussion reports which, in the editors' col- 
lective opinion, best capture the spirit of Forum V. 

The editor wishes to express his appreciation for the fine sup- 
port and assistance given to him by the Forum V Planning Commit- 
tee chaired by Mr. Mervin Garretson, by COSD Executive Director 
Edward C. Carney and his staff, and by the group recorders who 
worked so hard to document the small group discussion contents. 
Much of the credit for this report must be given to the Associate 
Editors: Mr. Frank Bowe, New York University; Dr. Glenn Lloyd, 
New York University; and Dr. Norman Tully, Gallaudet College. As 
the person responsible for the final product, this editor assumes the 
responsibility for any errors or omissions in the report, 
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A note of appreciation Is due the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, the major funding resource for the COSD, which foresaw 
the opportunity for sharp focus on critical areas and issues of the 
day that a council could provide through forums. The acclaim 
accorded the 1972 forum and previous ones substantiates the con- 
fidence that the SRS has placed in COSD. 
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Welcome 



EMU S. lADNEft 

President 

Council of O;ganl3!ation$ 
Serving the Deaf 



On behalf of the Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf^ it 
is our great privilege and pleasure to welcome all of you to our 
Fifth Ar^nuat forum here in the city of Memphis, in the state of 
Tennessee^ Ihis first day of March, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-two. 

As you may have noticed from the program, this Forum is 
designed to be different! No formal speeches and discussions are 
scheduled, but rather there is to be a sharing of dreams, of ideas, of 
hopes, of gripes — by anyone and everyone. 

Our theme is "Perspectives in Education of the Deaf" because 
each one of us views our world from different angles, distances, and 
pCfhaps traditions. We need to share one another's knowledge^ 
experiences, innovations, or whatever we may have on our minds 
pertaining to the education of the deaf, in this way we hope to 
contribute something toward a better and brighter future in the 
education of the deaf. 

We will begin with a "Love-in" which we hope will lead to a 
"Share-In", perhaps a few "Fight-Ins" and surely to a "Live-In." 

To begin may we personally say "I love you all." 
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Forum Rationale 



MERVIN CARRCTSON 

Chairman " 

COSD Fiflh Natlora^ FORUM 



The mosl significant aspect of the COSD Forum may be reflected 
in its annual cross-disciplinafy intermix. As in the ancient Roman 
Forum a setting is provided for communication among a wide spec- 
trum of specialties. Participants may expect a wholesome sharing of 
experiences and beiiefs, some insights into reality as perceived by 
Ihe deaf person, and a seeking for meaningful goals and ideals as 
viewed by both the deaf and the hearing. 

Important and implicit in the concept of this Forum is a dialogue 
free from the need to endorse or to recommend. We do not seek 
consensus but sensitivity. 

This year's program departs from previous meetings in that no 
formal papers will be presented. All of us gathered here will be both 
speaker and audie.ice. I believe that our composite togetherness 
represents the real expertise on deafness. However, for purposes of 
information and in-put, a Thursday morning smorgasbord of mini- 
presentations will replace group discussions. Opportunity is provided 
to attend a variety of mini-talks and demonstrations every half hour 
or so. 

This week's theme revolves around education of the deaf as 
perceived from a distance— in perspective—as a totality of the learn- 
ing experience. We will attempt to interrelate, to see the separate 
parts in gestalt rather than in their Isolated separateness; to discern 
the different companents of education in their true relationship or 
relative importance to each other. 
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To understand more specifically why we are here and where 
we hope to go we might consider as some of our objectives: 

To raise questions about educational gerrymandering and jerry- 
building. 

To question some elements of educational hypocrisy in the area 
of deafness. 

To stimulate new developments and new dimensions in edu- 
cation. 

To engender thinking and direclion toward new goals which 
may become generative beyond this Forum, 

To consider tomorrovv against the backdrop of yesterday's 
experience. 

To develop a greater sensitivity to all aspects of education of 
the deaf. 

To depart from Memphis with increased awareness to other 
programs, to other viewpoints, to diverse methodologies 
and systems, and to consumer needs and views. 

To provide and to receive information. 

We are here for vital interaction^ a fresh look and a new climate, 
to recognize that education of the deaf encompasses the whole 
environment over and beyond the classroom. 

Hopefully we wili depart Friday with a clearer picture of what 
the educated deaf child could and ought to be. With some hopes 
and dreams inspired by this shared experience^ with both questions 
and answers, n>ay we all take home much more than we have put in. 
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I Kei^note Address 

AlBERT r. HOS$, Pb.O, 

University of 
Southern California 



LOVE-IN 

What 1 want you to do for this hour is take a trip with me^ about 
what the meaning of love is to me and hopefully some kind of trans- 
action can go on between us. I'd like to start out by saying just how 
1 feel at this moment. I can't quite tell you how filled my heart is. 

It's an extraordinary experience, because I want you to know 
that as of 1:45 yesterday afternoon I had absolutely zero contact or 
any kind of experience with any person who dealt with the problems 
of the deaf, I understand now why, for ^he first time, you enlighten- 
ing people who arranged this program selected Tie because I came 
in, as John Locke said, with a "bfank screen." That is, I came in with 
no preconceived notions and as such I could approach you people 
with an "open mind." In the few hours since the time I met Lou 
and Karen/ I have just absorbed a great deal, first of all I have ab- 
sorbed all that Lou told me because he and I sat in the airplane for 
three hours with Karen and we had our own "fove-in" on the air- 
plane. There was this kind of non-verbal communication — e.g., an 
immediate kind of a process, and I'd like to share those kinds of 
feelings. Let me get more seriously to talking about a concept which 
I would calf "Love as the key to both turning, tuning in and dropping 
in/' 

I want to talk about my own feelings for a moment. Everything 
that has happened to this point has touched me very deeply. There 
is something about the whole aura of communication among you 
people that really makes this so significant today. Those of us in the 
hearing world who have never touched a deaf person (1) take our- 
selves for granted; and (2) are so bombarded by all kinds of junk 
that we don't ever really get rnsido of our being. The real meaning 
of education comes from the latin word "educare" which means to 
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lead out from, from inside to the outside. Everything that you do In 
your "hand speech'' is leading you from inside lo the outside^ which 
Is the real basic pari of education. 

The other thing that I have to talk about Is the concept of love, 
what I mean by love, and how simple it is lo love not only your 
loved ones, but specifically what a beautiful process that you and I 
are fortunate in using love in being teachers. NoW; I have been many 
things ihfoughout my life, but the one consistent theme throughout 
my life, both as a goat and a process, Is that of teacher- I am a 
teacher foremost. I am a teacher when I have done consulting or 
therapy, and 1 am most of all a teacher when i am teaching. Right 
now I believe that that is what is going on. What \ mean by teaching 
is that process that is only characterized by human beings— of the 
capacity of one human being to communicate to another human 
being. To say, '*Heyl I know you as a human being exist." And I 
exist. And in that magical momen* of our human Interaction some- 
thing very significant happens to both of us. Teaching can never be 
"I am the expert" and "you are the insignificant doldrum kind of 
person." One of the things that I am so strongly opposed to is the 
entire psychiatric field that trained me with the concept that In 
psychiatry, there are two people— the doctor who is very healthy, 
and the patient who is very sick, and never the twain shall meet. 
In teaching, in religion, in human relationships where the principle 
of love is the controlling force, I as a teacher, and you as a human 
being, are both human beings. I have never been in an experience 
where I couldn't say that if that person learns th^n I must team loo. 
I must be a learner fn every experience that I've had, and I believe 
for me these past 16 hours have been an extraordinary learning 
experience. I feel that I am going away so much richer already and 
the morning has just started! 

Let me get into why f feel loving is so significant, and what I 
mean by loving. Love, to me, is that process by which 1 get to know 
you, and you get to know me. If ! may for a moment, let me get 
away from teaching and the deaf and just talk about people, espe- 
cially about men and women in love. I think you will all enjoy this. 
I think that the word love Is one of the most misused, misunder- 
stood words in the English language. And people say there is no 
such thing as love because love means different things to different 
people. OK. But I, in my 50 years of living and all the years of 
being a teacher and a therapist, really have come lo grips with the 
fact that there are absolutely certain ingredients that are part of the 
loving process, that are indispensable. 



In the first place/most significantly there can never be love 
unless both of the fovers feel better about themselves as part of the 
loving process. I can love you like Cyrano Oe Bergerac loved Rox- 
anne. (Now that was love!) He svas burning with unrequited tove. 
He was $0 miserable, and I'm sure in your young lives, or not so 
young lives, you have all had someone who loves you but treats you 
like dirt, and you are awfully miserable, but you say, "I love himi" 
But you're not loving him, you're just suffering. Love really doesn't 
mean "How much can I take from this SOB/' rather how much do 
you really feel about me— not the me that you have imagined, but 
the me that I am. How much do I know about you? Not the you that 
I think you are, not the you that I hope you are, but the you that you 
really are and will become. That is what love is all about. 

Love Is the connection from the past to the present to the future. 
Which means that I say, "Hey, I don't always love you because of 
this moment, I don't always love you because you make me feel 
groovy, I don't always love you just because when we make love 
it's a great thing, but rather I am loving a human being who is in 
process, who is growing, evolving, who is becoming and it's a ter- 
ribly exciting thing watching human beings in love evolve/' 

And of course the great exciting thing is when your lover feels 
the same way about you. That really is a mutual kind of thing and I 
call it (I've just come up wi;h the word recently in a book that I'm 
finishing), soul laving, your soul feels laved — washed. Just as if a beau- 
tiful blue ocean has touched It, because of the loving process, I feel 
that that kind of loving process that happens in a direct way be- 
tween one man and one woman can apply in a maximum of relations 
as well. Let me tell you a little bit about me in this connection. I 
suppose that up to about eight years ago I had a very staid tradition 
about the process of monogamy, and I always thought that If I 
wanted or loved any other woman other than my wife, whom 1 love 
very much, that there was something goofy about me. You can't love, 
feel, touch, sense, any other person because somehow or other it 
should be restricted. About eight years ago I came to the realization 
that when j am^:>ving, in my work as teacher or therapist, I say, "Of 
course I love y^iul" Now that doesn't mean, "Oh my Cod, I can't 
wail until I go tt> bed with you." But it means, "I love, you, I touch 
you, I feel you, I know you, I understand you, I emphathize with 
you." And when it is mutual it is an enhancing process. I had a 
magnificent day a few weeks ago in which I had 12 straight hours 
with 12 different women and girts (students and patients), and I came 
home that night at 11 ;30, and my lovely wife was there waiting and 
I made fove to her like ! never did before. What I am talking about 
is the accumulative effect of the loving process. One of the things I 
teach and I hope you understand, is that love is like a gas, it expands 
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with use and contract? wNh disuse. And that's pari of the whole 
process, 

Now how does this gel Involved wilh teaching? Or any kind of 
human relation? You see, I think what happens to all of us, we are 
so concerned with being /oved, being like everybody else, we are in 
fact controlled by what 1 call exlernal motivation— that Is, I am going 
to behave according to the way you expect me. I am going to behave 
according to the way I think you will like me best. If I'm a good boy^ 
if I do what you tell me> If I never rock the boat, if I never challenge 
you, If I always agree with you^ if I'm always doing your thing, you 
will love me, Nosv maybe I don't think I'm such a good guy after all, 
and I need your love. So I'm going to behave according to the way 
you want me to. That's how many children are raised and it takes 
years, and hard work, to try and get out of the shackles of this kind 
of imprisonment. Because it is really imprisonment. And it's espe- 
cially an imprisonment if you have love parents, because you might 
say, "How can I be me, the stubborness that is me when my parents 
really know what is best for me. I better not be able to do what I 
was really meant to do." 

But sooner or later, if you just open up your mind, somewhere 
along the line some of you must feel, as Shakespeare said, "Hey, 
something is rotten in the state of Denmark." Because I am not 
really getting to deat with the me that is me. i am not being able 
to do something that 1 am comfortable with, because I am so 
darned concerned with what my parents might think, or my boss^ 
my teacher, my government, my president, or whoever that might 
be* And it's very difficult to get to what is going on with me. 

What really goes on in the heads of the children you teach? 
How do we reach them? What does go on? How much do we 
know or care? I'm submitting that only in a loving relationship, 
where love becomes the number one priority of your concepts, 
when you say "Hey, I am primarily concerned with the loving 
process to this child, to this other human being," then you begin 
to get that tremendous kind of feeling of excitement, and under- 
standing and communication of what this separate human being Is, 
and more importantly, you get to begin to know each time what 
that human being is that you are. 

Many of us have been raised to be devoted always to the other 
And that's a lovely life, and I wouldn't put that aside, but I pay the 
price when that devotion to the other goes beyond the devotion 
and the necessary being of my soul, so that I can't grow and even 
the other suffers. Now let me clarify this. I want to be sure you 
understand this. That doesn't mean that I'm selfish. I am saying 
that 1 just can't say "Hey, I'm only doing something for you because 
I am altrulstfc/' That's a fot of baloney. There Is nothing that a 




human being does that doesn't carry with it a motivational structure 
from inside. Everyone responds to something from within them, 
something that is Inside them. When Albert Schweitzer worked with 
lepers, he didn't do this because he said, "Ah, I have to devote my 
soul." Albert Schweitzer was 100% committed to that process. That 
fulfilled him. That gave ftim the meaning of love. When anyone Is 
saying, "I want to teach, I want to reach, I want to touch, I want 
to feel/' you may think that they are saying, "I really want to only 
know the other/' But what they are truly saying is, "By my knowing 
others 1 begin to know myself." Most of our feelings are uncon- 
sciously based, and the glory of being a human being Is as you 
evolve and grow these feelings emerge and you gradually discover 
who you are. By releasing your creativity, by coming out from your 
inside, by relating with another human being, by touching another 
human being, you touch another part of you. And that is one of 
the grooviest kinds of experiences to have, 

rd like to tell you now how I felt in coming here. Lou Fant, 
in a kidding way said yesterday, "You're going to be a stranger in 
a strange land " This reminded me of the book Stranger in a Strange 
land, by Robert Henleim. I recommend the book. It's extraordinary. 
And it talks more specifically and more beautifully as a novel to the 
few remarks I have to say. The concept that Lou was referring to, 
the concept that I was feeling/ wa$ really the outsider looking in. 
And I'm sure I have the sensitivity to the problem of people who 
have been cut off from certain kinds of processes. That Is the whole 
barrier of communication between the deaf and the hearing world. 
I feft that last night. And \ really didn't feel bad about it. I really felt 
excited about it. The reason I felt excited about it was that I began 
to know, even in the tiniest way — I don't pretend to say that that 
can be full understanding— but at least I got a fragment of the feel- 
ing of what it might feet like if I were beyond the realm of com- 
munication. In certain instances, when I was with Lou, I definitely 
felt out of it. This lasted only a little while, because t immediately 
appreciated that you people have discovered a principle of com- 
munication that many of us in the hearing world have yet to learn. 

There's a whole moveinent out there, in the hearing world, 
called the Growth Potential Movement. It's a process by which 
human beings must go to a special place 50 mites away from the 
city where they can learn to hug each other, feel each other, touch 
each other, sense each other, see each other, be each other, hear 
earn other. Because they never learned how to relate. They never 
learned how to look into a person's eyes and say, "Where are you 
coming from?" Two people can meet and they say, "Hello, I'm 
George, you're Harry." Harry's a psychologist, George is a police- 
man. "Oh, I know you then." But what does that tell you about 
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the man? That doesn'l tell you a thing. Because you don't know 
who Harry is. Is Harry like all psychologists? I resent when anyone 
says, "Oh> you're a psychologist, that means. . . I've got you 
boxed. "Oh, you're a teacher of the deaf/' I've got you pegged. 
"Oh; you're a lawyer, you*re black/ youVe from ChScagO; I've got 
your number." That's what people do. It's a cop-out. If 1 know your 
label then t don't have to think, I don't have to use my feelings. 
All \ have to say Is, "Hey, that's Joe, he's a lawyer/' or "That's Fred, 
he's Roman Catholic." If someone different comes along we say, 
"He is different, therefore we must not like him," or "He is different, 
thereforie we must be afraid of him/' But we are really saying, "If I 
don't knov^ who I am and you are different, I have a good cop-out 
to say, anything 1 don't like about mo I put on you." So, if you're 
black, I lake my blackness and put it on you. If I'm envious of the 
Jew, I say, I don't like that in me, so I put it on you. So if you're 
deaf or hard of hearing, \ say, hey, I can't communicate with you, 
I put it on you. And what I sense in watching you people inter- 
acting, whether you realize it or not, you break that barrier 

Then I flashed for the first time the real meaning of Stranger 
in a Strange Land. You see, I was a stranger for about a minute and 
one-half really. As soon as you begin to deal with a stranger he is 
no longer a stranger. (That's a heavy one, we'll have to think about 
that one.) Stranger in a Strange Land is the most beautiful descrip- 
tion of love, It is the story about a guy who was born up in Mars, 
from brilliant parents, and comes down to earth. It's about his 
adjustment to life in America. He meets a cool guy, about my age, 
who has four gorgeous girls that he makes love to, The man from 
Mars kisses one of the girls and she passes out. She says, "My God, 
there was nothing like that in my life!" Now guys kiss girls for a 
lot of reasons, but Michael (the man from Mars) kissed this girl, 
and when he drd he was wholly concentrating on this girl in that 
existential moment, that moment in the here and now as if no 
other moment existed. She said "It was as if I were kissed by 
eternity." What I'm saying is that that kind of concentration, that 
kind of perception, that kind of total giving and receiving that can 
happen between a man and a woman, can happen with any human 
being. That's the kind of thing that says, "Hey, I love you and 1 tove 
me. My love for you makes me love me better. And at the same 
time, 1 know that by my loving you, you feel belter about you/' 
The exlraordinariness of this is the mutuality. It has got to be mutual. 
There is no such concept of love unless it is mutual. I cannot love 
you more than you tove me, you cannot love me more than I love 
you. The type of concentration, the type of real interest in the other, 
the type of nonverbal communication is much more characteristic 
of the people in this audience than in the great majority of the 
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hearing world. And I feel we carl learn a great deal about this 
process from you. 

I'd just like for a few mlnuios to have you go on a trip with 
me which I call 'The love trip for growth." From the lime you're 
born until you die, you ask of yourself some questions. The first 
question you ask is "Am i?" By that I mean, are you at a separate 
exislance from that nice comfortable womb? One of the ways you 
find out who you are is by your mother giving you love. The mother 
doesn't have to go to a psychologist's class to find that out. The 
mother says^ I love you. But not just because you are an extension 
of me, not because you came out of my womb, but I tove that 
being, that separate being that each of us Is. That's what mother- 
love is about, if you've got that kind of "mother feeling" that's you, 
because then you can go on to the next question. 

The next question is "Who Am I?" Because you knov; you are 
a separate person now. Little boys and girls when they are three 
years old, trying to discover who they are, sometimes experiment 
And really they are not dirty. They're not really dirty pigs when the 
iittle boy takes the little girl's pants off and says what have you got? 
What have I got? They are only trying to find out, "Hey, are you the 
same as me?" And they are not] A lot of parents get uptight and say, 
"Oh my Cod, my dirty two-year-old!" Anyway, when you say "Who 
Am I?" that's a fundamental question and this is also a question of 
minority identification. Who am I? What group am I in? Do people 
make a distinction? Who am I? 

That questfon is resolved by your knowing who your parents 
were. The greater degree of comfort that you feel your parents had, 
the greater degree of feeling you have about yourslf. One of the 
things that touched me so deeply about my contact with the gentle- 
man on the left (Lou Fanl), is that it was obvious from the moment 
he opened his mouth that he had magnificent, loving parents. Most 
people who come to see me feel that they don't have loving parents. 
When I sit in a plane for Vh hours with a beautiful human being 
who says, "Hey, my mother and father were deaf and they are the 
most beautiful people I have ever known/' he didn't even have to 
tell me. I said, "Lou, it's obvious, it's so basic." I^te said, "What?" 
I said, "Your mother and father love you, and you tove them." 
That's where it is! That's beautiful! All of us, no matter who we are, 
if we come out and say, "I love you, and my love is stronger than 
any damn thing that has ever happened to you," then the other can 
turn around and say, "Cod, there is a human being who really loves 
me." Now if loving parents present that kind of identification proc- 
ess, you have a really damn good basis to know "Who am I?" I am 
so and so and I am damn proud of it! 

The third level is, what t call the "Am I loved?" stage. OK, you 
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know you exIsL Vou know who you are. You are now growing up. 
You are now in thai lovely lime, In school. Another digression— 
I feel I know a lot about women, in fact my whole field is women 
and girls. But one think I didn't understand unlU right now is girts' 
relations to girls, especially in that puberty period. I have a fourteen 
year old daughter and am I finding out about this phase! Now one 
of the things that happens In the "Am I Loved" stage is that now 
you find out that "mommy and daddy love me" and "I love me" 
but what about the outside world? So at the adolescent period the 
crucial point Is, "Can I be acceptable by society?" How difficult It 
must be for a child/ in Jr High School, with all the different cliques, 
who hasn't been identified. He is so desperately looking for accept* 
ance by his peers, and he doesn't get it. So he's constantly strug- 
gling with the question, "Am I loved?" He needs tiiat constant 
reassurance that he is loved. If he doesn't get that reassurance he 
may try to get it wherever he may go. He may be motivated 
throughout his liio to be reassured that he Is loved. 

The next phase is "OK, I'm loved, but don't you dare rock the 
boat," This happens in many marriages, In tlie wedding ceremony, 
aside from the other things going on, there is an unconscious thing 
happening, too. It goes like this: "I solemnly swear, that to the best 
of my ability, with all the being that I have, not to change, pro- 
vided that you don't change also." When people make this uncon- 
scious contract with each other; they really are keeping the partner 
from growinvj for fear that they would have to grow ?!lso. Thousands 
of couples i\ro caught up in this dilemma— many partners to this 
contract don't emancipate themselves for fear that they would be 
violating those terms. That is, they say, if 1 change 1 better keep 
quiet— because then he may have to, too, Or, I hope he doesn't 
change beciuse then I will have to, too. 

The fast stage that we are all striving for, is "I am loved. I am 
foved so much that I can be my unique self, and therefore, I am 
able to love." I am saying that you really can't love until you have 
received love. But that also, the receiving of love, is not sufficient 
for the loving process. That once i can gel over the idea of getting 
or receiving love, I can get onto the business of attaining what f 
feel is the most satisfying needs of a human, the need of loving. 
But in order to do this I have to feel that I want to — that this is 
my need — that I want to love, I want to live, and that ! don't have 
to live for somebody else. I cannot possibly enrich another human 
being's life if my life is not enriched simultaneously. 

Last year I had a religious experience, what I call a truly reli- 
gious experience, it came at the time in conjunction with Passover 
and Easter. I reread the Bible, the original translation, in which God 
manifests himself to Moses, and when Moses asks in Hebrew, "What 
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ts your name?" The answer ihal came back, and the real meaning 
of that answer was, "Truly, I am everything thai is to be," If God, 
In essence, is everything that is to be, then what we do as human 
beings In our making ourselves in the image of God, Is to be every- 
thing that we are* Not everything that someone else says, not every- 
thing that someone else wants us to be, but everything that we are* 
And other people must be everything that they are. You have to 
say, I can be me and you can be you and if we can get ourselves 
together then we have made It. And that is the coolest, grooviest, 
greatest, total kind of spiritual thing you can ever have, if I am me 
and you are you and If we touch each other, we really touch each 
other, then we have got it together. You see, there is a double 
thing here. Not only do we get so much beauty by doing this, If 
you don't do It you're cheating yourself* 

What we alt have In common is the privacy of our own reia- 
tronships, in our communicating with others; there isn't any inter- 
ference. There Is only you and that other person and you are 
relating to each other. When you get Into each other's world and 
begin to experience each other's world, then realty that's where 
it's at. 

Those of us who have been fortunate in one way (and I don't 
know how fortunate we are), in having had no sensory handicap, 
or any other handicap (like being born poor in an affluent society), 
we really don't know what the struggle is and we really don't know 
what It means, and It really is unfortunate. And for those of us who 
really have no way of understanding about a world that we can't 
touch, we really don't use what we have. For those of you, on the 
other hand, who may have adjusted to whatever your liandicap is, 
you are governed by the following principle: That Is, one of the 
greatest things that occurs in human behavior is when you turn a 
li^bUHy into an asset I am old enough to know that I've gone by 
that struggling, striving, agonizing, time when 1 was trying to be 
tike someone else and not me. IVe gone by that turning point, and 
I wouldn't want to be young again. As I evolve and grow it's kind 
of beautiful. I had a lot of hang-ups when I was a kid, but I now 
know that every single thing that happened in my life led me to 
this spot. My point is that when we turn around, when we reach 
that point in our own lives, then we say, "Hey, whatever I am is 
me, whatever I am is something to be proud of, 1 think that is just 
fantastic." To be proud of your being, to say first to yourself, and 
then to the world, "I am me— I am a very special me — I love me, 
and in my dedication to my being me, I not only become me, I 
provide the example for many of us." 

I want to make a last point about immortality, my definition 
of immortality. I belfeve that my immortality is directly related to 
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what kind of conlact I had even If I don't get feedback. I really 
believe that my being here has had some kind of impact on you, 
and your being here has unquestionably had an Impact on me. It 
makes no difference how long you stay, U makes all the difference 
that you were there. And so it is a kind of human relating— I know 
you and you know me and we know each other together, we love 
what I call our psychic child. And that psychic child is impenetrable, 
and absolutely immortal. And nobody can take that away from us. 
And that Is the excitement of being a lover, a teacher, and most of 
all, of being a human being. 
Thank you. 
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II. Posftfue Response 



URRY G. STEWART 



Following Dr Albert Ross' powerful and moving "Love-fn" talk^ 
the Forum participants divided into small groups of approximately 
25 people to a group. Each group was led by a facililalor, and each 
had a recorder and an Interpreter The first session for these 20 
groups was unique in nature. It was designed to foster the sharing 
of information and elicit positive feelings and thoughts on the part 
of the participants toward the many issues and topics involved in 
the education of deaf children and youth. The objective of this 
approach was to begin the FORUM in a positive manner, provide 
some Identification of terms used, and to stimulate thinking for the 
sessions that were to follow. 

The group facilitators began by saying: "I have a list of words 
relating to the education of the deaf. Each of you will be asked to 
make a positive, uncritical statement about a different item. The 
purpose of this first session is for information and sensitivity.'^ 

The list of items presented to the parents, teachers, deaf 
youngsters, and others in the small groups was: 



1. Summerhill 


13. 


National Theater of the Deaf 


2. Day Classes 


14. 


Dept. of Healthy Education 


3. Day Schools 




and Welfare 


4. Residential Schools 


15. 


Speech and Lipreading 


5. Adult Education 


16. 


Sign Language/Fingerspelling 


6. Auditory Training 


17. 


Open School 


7, Total Communication 


18. 


Individualized Instruction 


8. Gallaudet College 


19. 


Language Development 


9. National Technical Institute 


20. 


Work-Study Programs 


for the Deaf 


21. 


Public School Integration 


10. San Fernando Valley 


22. 


Teacher Training 


State College 


23. 


Parent Education 


11. Junior and Technical 


24. 


Student Exchange Programs 


Colleges 


25. 


Dormitory Counselors 



12. Deaf Adult Involvement 



The following discussion highlights the nature of the responses 
of the group mcnibors to these 25 words: 

1. SummherhiU 

A. A group started in England in 1930. The theme was that chil- 
dren did not have to do anything. When the child decided 
he wanted to learn, he could become involved in school 
activities. 

B. A group of students with a feeling for others, in an ungraded 
school stressing self-discipline 

C A free, happy school with a pleasant atmosphere where chil- 
dren can engage in free and unstructured activities. It Is a 
family-style school. 

D. A book based upon the idea that the teacher is a facilitator, 
motivating children to learn. 

E. A very liberal school in England. 

F* The Model Secondary School for the Deaf tries to use some, 
of the concepts from Summerhill. The students select their 
own government; and thereby learn responsibility. 

G. Allows a(i children to decide their own discipline. There are 
no failures. 

H. A school that works with the emotionally disturbed. It is un- 
slructured/and permits growth of the individual according to 
his own needs. 

I. A unique education system; complete freedom in selection 
of curriculum. 

J. Self-government by students. No child has to go to classes 
but they do. 

K. Where the concept of teaching changed to that of facilitat- 
ing learning. Teachers and students are on the same level and 
learning together. The belief was that communication would 
result from shared learning experiences. 

2. Day Classes 

A. Day classes are classes in public schools which are separate 
from general classes. Children attend classes during the day 
and go home after school. 

B. They are good because they result in integration, are close 
to home, help to stabilize the family, and hearing people 
have the chance to get to know deaf children. 

C. The children can be in contact with the parents on a daily 
basis. 

D. The children can fearn to communicate with hearing people, 

E. Can be good for the children if teachers are good. 

F. Day classes for the deaf are in schools for the hearing. Thus, 
the school is not just for deaf children. 





G. Gredl for (hose thai have skilled teachers. Family closeness 
will be beneficial, but the view of the deaf shared by most 
aduUs may cause problems for the child. 

3. Day Schools 

A. Keeps children in homo and neighborhood situation. 

B. More deaf children in clay schools than in day classes, thus 
making more homogeneous grouping possible, 

C. Teachers and staff have more opportunities to work with 
parents. 

D. Day schools give greater visibility to ihe communication 
problems of the deaf. 

E. Day schools have good professional supervision. 

F. Day schools provide competition among students. 

G. Day schools are for deaf children. 

H. They tend to have a well-advanced curriculum. 

4. Residential Schools 

A. A "living-in" school for deaf children. 

B. Good for children from broken homes or whose homes are 
disruptive. 

C. Provide educational opportunities for deaf children who are 
from areas where no special classes are available for deaf 
children. 

D. Provide many after-class recreation and social aclivilies. 

E. Provide opportunities for peer relationships and free com- 
munication, thus fostering good interpersonal relationships. 

F. Can also serve as a day school. 

G. Offer a comprehensive educational program with targe pro- 
fessional staff. This makes possible a variety of services and 
some continuity in curriculum from pre-school to high 
school. 

H. Children feel accepted by their peers and the adults in the 
school environment. 

L More opportunities for athletic competition and leadership 
experience. 

J, Help child to learn to live and get along with others. 

5. Adult Education 

A. Education for alt age levels during adulthood for those who 
want to advance academically or vocationally; continuing 
education. 

B. To learn more skills for advanced employment. 

C. Deaf adults seem more motivated toward learning. 

D. An opportunity to grow further, not always related to work. 

E. Good if English and reading are used as stepping stones to 
move on to better understanding of other subjects. 
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F. Helps deaf adults to become belter citizens. 

G. Needed desperately by deaf adults who did not graduate 
from school. 

H. Good (or parents; helps them learn to communicate with 
their deaf children (via manual communication). 

I. Advances the einploymenl of the deaf by improving and 
upgrading their skills. 

J. Reduce isolation of deaf individuals by bringing them to- 
gether with deaf and hearing people. 

6. Auditory Training 

A. Modern auditory training equipment produces belter re- 
sults. 

B. A method of helping deaf people with their communication 
hearing and speech). 

C. Necessary for child who has residual hearing; helps child to 
use remaining hearing. Important for Increased awareness of 
his environment. 

D. Helps child enjoy music. 

7. Total Communication 

A. Using anything and everything to communicate with a deaf 
child. 

B. May be the answer for the deaf child not succeeding orally. 

C. An opportunity for the deaf person to use and benefit from 
all means of communication. 

D. Using one's whole being in relating to another being. 

E. A wonderful addition to oral teaching. 

F. Helping the deaf child to understand his total environment. 

G. Total communication is wonderful; it's the best thing for all 
deaf people. 

H. Total communication helps language develop. 

I. A philosophy toward communicating with deaf people that 
gives each method (speech; lipreading, fingerspelling, sign 
language, etc.) equal importance. 

J. Total communication is to the deaf what Summerhill is to 
education. 

K. Total communication represents a departure from the ap- 
proach of fitting one method to all children. 

8. Callaudet College 

A. The only liberal arts college for the deaf in the world. 

B. Without Callaudet many deaf people could not go on to 
higher education. 

C. It helps deaf people develop a positive self-concept. 

D. An opportunity for deaf youth to grow and mature. 

E. Gallaudel has an excellent curriculum. 



F, Gallaudel has many deaf professional instructors. 

C, A place of hope for deaf people, and a wonderful advertise- 
ment for deaf people to ihe many visitors who tour 
Gallaudet. 

H. Cod bless it! May it grow and growl 

9. National Technical InsiUute for the Deaf 

A. A college where deaf people can get technical training or 
education in an integrated setting {Rochester Institute of 
Technology). 

8. A new dimension in the education of the deaf offering train- 
ing in scientific areas. 
C NTID has excellent training programs. 

D. An innov-itive approach in the education of the deaf. 

E, It helps hearing people learn about deaf people, 

F. NTID uses interpreters when deaf students are in classes 
having professors who do not use sign language, 

C. Helps deaf students to learn to socialize with hearing peers, 
H. A good and necessary addition to opportunities for deaf 
people. 

10. California Stale University, Northridge 

A. A state university in Northridge, California, which offers 
undergraduate training opportunities for deaf students and 
for those who want to work with the deaf, 

B. Provides leadership training. 

C. A wonderful place to learn sign language and interpreting. 

D. Provides scholarship to children of deaf parents. 

E. Famous for LTP (Leadership Training Program in the area of 
the Deaf). 

F. Develops leadership in the field of deafness. 
C. It has led to new horizons for deaf people. 

H. It's a good place for the deaf to go to school with hearing 
students. 

I. It is a catalyst — a place of encouragement for deaf people to 
succeed as professionals. 

j. Provides sensitivity training and increased awareness of oth- 
ers as human beings. 

11. lunior and Technical Colleges 

A. Additional post secondary training opportunities for deaf 
youngsters within anjntegraled setting. 

B. Good because instruction is interpreted. 

C. Good if support services are available. 

D. . Give deaf students a chance to obtain advanced education 

close to home. 

E. Fill a gap between Gallaudet and NTID. 
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12» Deaf Adult tnvotvement 

A. Involving deaf people In planning and implemenUng pro- 
grams lhat servo them. 

B. Makes deaf people more Involved and aware of the com- 
munity in which they live. 

C Participalion by deaf people In communUy affairs. 

D. The right of all adults to be involved in programs for their 
benefit. 

E. Important in making the community aware of the real needs 
of deaf people, 

F. Gives deaf people more self-respect. 

G. Helps foster a positive image of deaf people, 

H. Provides deaf people with an opportunity to help plan their 
own future. 

I. Helps them learn leadership skills, 

J. Deaf people should be involved In activities thai concern 

them just as other groups are. 
K. Much more involvement today than in the past, and they 

have made a real contribution. 
1. It is good for young deaf people to see deaf adults involved. 

This provides a good model for them. 
M, There is a need for a "Ralph Nader" among deaf people. 
N. All for the good! 

National Theatre for (be De^f 

A. A national company of deaf and hearing actors; part of the 
Eugene O'Neill Foundation. 

8. Good. Il hefps the public to develop a positive image of deaf 
people. 

C Shows the public the beauty of sign fanguage. 
D. Opens new careers for talented deaf people. 
£. Improves the self-image of deaf people. 

F. Thrilling; wonderful; great public relations medium. 

G. Great pushers of "deaf pride/' 

14. Departmer)t of Health, Education and Welfare 

A. Provides funds for most of the work being done with deaf 
people. 

B. An effort to help all people. 

C. Helps to rehabilitate and educate all handicapped people, 

D. Media Services and Captioned Films. 

I. Involves deaf consumers in some of its decision making and 

program administration. 
F. Good, but may It get better 



G, Has made a tremendous contribution to the lives of deaf 
people. 

H. Most national programs for the deaf are funded by DHEW. 

15. Speech and Lipreading 

A. Helps the deaf person to function with hearing people, which 
is vital. 

B. Good if the deaf child can do It. 

C. Parts of the total communication concept. 

D. Opportunities to communicate with others. 

E. Helps the deaf person to integrate with society. 

16. Sign Language/Fingerspelling 

A. Wonderful I The best thing that has happened to deaf people 
since the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 

B. Essential parts of total communication. 

C. Permit the deaf person to communicate and learn with com- 
fort and ease. 

D. Are within reach of all who care to learn Ihem. 

C. Enable deaf people to achieve their fullest potentials. 

F. Essential for the great majority of deaf people in order for 
them to develop and grow into educated, well-adjusted 
adults. 

G. The baste language of all people (body language). 

17. Open Schools 

A. Schools characterized by involvement on the part of all 
concerned--pupi1s, parents, teachers, the community. 

B* Where children can learn spontaneously and with a mini- 
mum of structure. 

C They encourage self-responsibility. 

D. No walls; children can move about as they wish. Each child 
can learn at his own pace, 

E. A concept enjoyed by students and teachers. 

F. The Model Secondary School for the Deaf is an open school. 

G. The teachers are resource people rather than fecturersi 

H. Learning at each child's individual level and speed. 

I. Students learn to set their own goals. 

18. Individualized Instruction 

A. Excellent from the learner's point of view. 

B- Instruction that fits the needs of each student. 

C. The student proceeds at his own rale. 

D. Good if the learner has adequate learning materials. 

E. No child is left out. 

F. Gearing instruction to the individual student's needs and 
desires. 
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G. An (nstructional approach lhat Is basic to ihe concept of an 
open school. 

19. language Deve/opment 

A. Very Important for deaf children. Schools are trying to find 
better ways of helping the deaf child to develop his language. 

B. Goes together with loUl communication. 
C Begins in the home. 

D. More Important for the child than speech and Ifpreadlng. 

E. Necessary for reading and writing. 

F. Permits Interpersonal communication. 

20. Work-Study Programs 

A. Designed to give the student some work experience and 
exposure to the world of work, while having the oppor- 
tunity to Integrate his experiences with classroom Instruction. 

B. Helps child to develop work skills and attitudes. 

C. Encourages the deaf student to seek post-secondary edu- 
cation. 

D. Provides opportunities for transfer of learning. 

E. Of practical value to deaf students. 

F. A growth incentive program. 

C. Helps educate employers about the abilities of deaf people. 

21. Public School Integration 

A. Good to integrate deaf and hearing children; they can learn 
from one another. 

B. Good if the deaf child has teachers and peers with whom 
he can communicate. 

C Better for the more able deaf student, 

D. Many benefits can come from integration. 

22. Teacher Training 

A. Helps to recruit and train teachers for deaf children. 

B. Good if director knows the problems and needs of deaf 
people of all ages. 

C. Some teacher training programs are good. 

D. More and more are accepting deaf people as trainees. 

E. More are sending trainees into the homes of deaf people to 
give them exposure to deaf adults. 

f. A very necessary program, especially if viewed as continuing 
education for practtcing teachers. 

23. Parent Education 

A. A vital aspect of the education of deaf children. 

B. Helps parents understand their deaf child and to learn to 
communicate with him. 



C PAfents help school and children by sharing knowledge and 
skills with ihe school. 

D, Parents are doing more and more to shape school policy. 

E, Essential for parents of all children, but more so for parents 
of deaf children. 

F. The more parent education, the better it will be for deaf 
children. 

G. Good, provided educators of parents are themselves edu- 
cated. 

24. Student Exchange Programs 

A. Good. Results In greater understanding of deafness on the 
part of hearing people and broadens the experience base 
of deaf students. 

B. Deaf students and hearing students learning side by side. 

C. Introduces the deaf student to success with hearing students. 

D. Motivates the deaf student lo go on to higher education in 
schools for the hearing. 

E. Exchange of ideas and learning experiences among different 
types of schools should be beneficial. 

25. Dormitory Counselors 

A. Good in many cases where they can communicate with deaf 
children. 

B. Can be extremely important in the lives of deaf children in 
residential schools. 

C. Good onfy if properly tra'ned, with proper experience and 
the right personal qualities. 

D. Would be better if salaries were higher than they are now. 
E* Qualified counselors can help deaf children in many ways. 

F. Dormitory counselors are surrogate parents for deaf chil- 
dren while they are at school 
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Ill What Is Learning 



FRANK BOWE 

Editor 



Learning is — changing behavior; conditioning the mind; a pri- 
vate thing; motivated by rewards; related to the total environment; 
cognitive, affective and psychomotor; not synonymous with teach- 
ing; not dependent upon adult guidance; and many other things. 

Apparently satisfied with this variety of definitions for the term 
'learning/' the group members moved on to consider different 
aspects of learning as they relate to the deaf child* Their discussions 
led them tp consider nonverbal communication; the nature of lan- 
guage; the role of the school in learning; parent education; and 
teacher training. 

NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION 

Participants agreed that a deaf child's earliest learning is non- 
verbal in nature. They further agreed that much of the most impor- 
tant learning in anyone's life is nonverbal. This area, they felt, has 
been too long ignored by persons concerned with the education 
of deaf children. 

Learning begins with percepts and concepts. The deaf child 
perceives persons and things in his immediate environment long 
before he becomes aware of language. He somehow conceptualizes 
those persons and things that are important to him, only later 
assigning names to his concepts. 

One of the most important areas of nonverbal communication 
is that of acceptance or rejection by significant others. A mother 
can show love to her deaf child without having to use language. 
In fact, participants agreed, she must show her love nonverbal fy as 
well as verbally, especially to language-deprived children. 

Much affective learning is nonverbal in nature. The child learns 
he is loved, cared for, accepted. He then learns to love others. He 
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can learn all of this without language/ but he seems to need lan« 
guage for further refinement In his learning* 

THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE 

Participants generally felt that language Is seldom taught. 
Rather, the child somehow "picks it up/' plays with it, modifies his 
usage to conform with that of others, and uses it to learn more. 

With profoundly deaf-born children, this process stumbles to 
a halt at the beginning— the deaf child simply does not ''pick up" 
language without special assistance. Participants argued that we must 
accept whatever language the citild does generate, suggest a more 
proper way to express his thoughts, and help him to use this better 
language. 

Is sign language a genuine language in itself? This question 
generated some heated discussion. Not^ as might be expected, on 
its linguistic merits {structure, syntax) but on Its separateness from 
English, One participant in particular argued hotly that signs were 
simply a medium for expressing English. Others argued equally 
passionately that sign language is a language in Its own right, with 
its own distinctive features. These discussants drew a distinction 
between what Lou Fant calls Sfglish (Signed English) and Ameslan 
(American Sign Language), agreeing that the former is not a lan- 
guage iri itself, but insisting that the tatter is. , 

Participants agreed that much language learning takes place 
outside the classroom walls. They disagreed, however, whether this 
was altogether a good thing. Some members pointed to the ease 
with which the children communicate on the playground, suggest- 
ing thai communication is meant to be this way — easy, effective and 
enjoyable — regardless of whether the children are always adhering 
to standard English usage. Others strongly disagreed, insisting that 
the children should use proper English at all times^ in order to learn 
It and to learn to use It habitually. 

This argument quite naturally led the group members fnto a 
consideration of cognitive vs. affective learning. Again, a debate 
emerged between those believing in the primacy of cognitive learn- 
ing (the child mu^l learn proper English) and those pointing to the 
affective needs of the child (the child must feel free to communi- 
cate in whi^tever way he feels most comfortable). Although they 
failed to resolve this dilemma, many parlrcfpants did agree that the 
way we treat the child is the key which largely determines how 
much and what kind of language he will learn. 
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ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN LEARNING! 
1H£ CLASSROOM 



Group discussions on the role of the school in the learning 
process focused on the problems of relating what Is learned In 
school with what Is "out there in real life/' Members considered 
the after-school hours as well as the classroom In their deliberations. 

A number of participants criticized the ciassroom structure 
itself* One man who has visited many schools commented that It 
seemed as though ait the teachers had received the same rubber- 
stamp training— he found ''drill, drill, drilT' the rule in pracUcally 
every class he visited. Others criticised the outdated curriculum. 
A deaf woman remarked that she had visited a school which was 
attempting to incorporate new media equipment and other recent 
Innovations— without updating its 1950 curriculum. 

Several comments were made in reference to the Craig and 
Colhns study which found teachers dominating the classroom dis- 
cussions. There was agreement that the children often learn by 
doing and that they should have more opportunity for learning as 
opposed to being taught. 

Another area frequently discussed was that of the relationship 
between what goes on in the classroom and "real life." One group 
emphasized the ambiguity of the term "real life": just what are we 
talking about? Other groups fett that the classroom "should help 
the real life style''. As one teacher put it: "First tell them, then take 
them out and show them/' 

One group devoted the bulk of its time in this session to the 
question of whether the schools prepare children for life outside 
the school walls. One man remarked that this depends on the 
school— residential schools are less related to real life than are day 
schools. Another man commented that much classroom learning is 
not of practical use after school, nor should it be. He felt that the 
school itself is a part of real life: "Whatever school you attend — 
this is real life, a part of your life." 

The suggestion was made that more cooperative programs be 
instituted in the schools for the deaf. An example would be work- 
study programs. One educator, whose views were echoed by many 
others, felt that the senior year was too late for this — tt should 
begin in the fourth or fifth grade, with the students welt prepared 
before they enter the program. 

Another suggestion was that exchange programs with local 
high schools be established. The Maryland School, for example, has 
classes involving deaf and hearing students. The classes meet three 
times weekly in Frederick High School. Not only do the deaf stu- 
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dents benefit from this exposure to the ''hearing world/' but the 
hearing students are learning about deafness first hand. 

Some paritcipanls raised the question of whether the class- 
room situation encourages the children to ihhk. One educator 
posed the theory that the children are told what to do from the 
time they are babies— what lime to get up, what to eat/ where to 
go. He felt that the children should be given more responsibility 
at an earlier age. They should be encouraged to ''try their wings/' 
and make their own mistakes. There was much agreement on this 
need for the children to shoulder more responsibility for their 
own actions. 

Others took a different approach. "Deaf children are not ready 
to take responsibility for therr actions/' said one teacher. Another 
man remarked that "the purpose of school is to make it unneces- 
sary to make the mistakes of others. This is Important knowledge 
and must be taught/' 

One group focused on the "real life" problem on the college 
level. It was noted that some graduates of Gallaudet are not pre- 
pared to get a job. Three persons in this group wanted Gallaudet 
to prepare students for vocations rather than continue as a liberal 
arts college. Questions were raised about students going to Gal- 
laudet when they could be more appropriately placed at NTID or 
some other program. 

Administrators came in for their share of the blame for the 
schools being too different from "real fife/' One person commented 
that many teachers begin the year with exciting and innovative plans 
for mvolving the children in the community only to be "shot down" 
by administrators who fear possible repercussions. He remarked that 
administrators might be the root of the "different from real life" 
problem. Others in his group pointed to the teachers, saying that 
they were trained to be rigid in their teaching and want to stay that 
way. There was general agreement in this group that "something is 
wrong with teacher training." 

A deaf man expressed concern that many of his friends were not 
prepared for such real life problems as finding jobs, getting insur- 
ance, and paying taxes while in schools. Another member of his 
group added that hearing children do not get this in school either. 

Several participants suggested that education and vocational re- 
babifltalion personnel cooperate more closely so as to provide the 
students with instruction in such practical matters as Social Security, 
banking and savings accounts, employment opportunities and prob- 
lems, public transportation, how to apply for jobs, insurance, and 
apartments. The American School for the Deaf has such a program. 
At the Tennessee School, similar topics are treated in a "consumer 
education" course. 
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Surprisingly liltic time was devoted io the question of cognitive 
vs. affective learning. However, those group nnembers who did com- 
ment on this issue felt that the schools generally were stressing cog- 
nitive learning at the expense of affective learning. Said one father: 
''They're so busy stuffing the kids' heads with fads and making htm 
talk, that they ignore their personal needs," 

One rehabilitation worker referred to Dr. Ross's comments on 
children not being loved at home. We must teach these children to 
accept themselves and other people. We can't just teach them to 
read and write, but must change their feelings about life» "If this is 
not done at home, il must be done at the school. It must be done 
before the school can even consider cognitive learning/' he con- 
cluded. 

ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN LEARNING: 
AFTER-SCHOOL 

'1 fell boxed-in at school." This revealing comment by a young 
deaf woman summarizes what many group members fell: the schools 
for the deaf, particularly the residential schools, appear to have been 
loo highly regimented and isolated from the "real world" outside the 
school walls. Too often/the child's (earning opportunities have been 
largely restricted to the limited range of activities offered by his 
school, in some schools, this range is further restricted by the lack 
of a well-planned after-school prgram. 

One of the points discussants emphasized repeatedly was that 
the children should be themselves responsible for planning many of 
their after-school activities. A minority disagreed, stating that deaf 
children are not able to make decisions. 

Another point was lhat the after-school activities should expose 
the children both to deaf adults and to hearing people. This expo- 
sure provides him with information he can use in deciding which 
"society" to enter upon leaving school. Discussants hoped the child 
would be prepared to enter either or both "worlds," depending on 
his personal preference. 

Many group members expressed the belief lhat deaf adults have 
not had the opportunities to get to know ihe "hearing world" inti- 
mately. They feel the younger deaf people are belter prepared to do 
this and should be encouraged to do so. 

One problem with giving the children more responsibility in 
the schools is lhat this often creates confusion among the school 
staff The administrators are concerned when they think there is 
danger of some kind of difficulty. The children are accepting respon- 
sibility, however, argued many discussants, and should be given the 
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chance to decide for themselves how they wish to organize their 
afier-school «iclivilie5. A number of deaf youth and adults com- 
plained bitterly about the many rules and regulations with which 
they were saddled, especially in the dorms, and argued^ often pas- 
sionately, for more freedom. 

On another aspect of the after-school issue^ many discussants 
fell that learning is related to the person's daily experiences. If his 
daily life is largely confined to school activities, his learning will be 
similarly restricted. Group members issued a call for more out-of- 
school activities, in which ihey felt the students should have a role 
in the planning. 

Student involvement in school administration was also discussed. 
Some members fell that if the studenis were given opportunity to 
become involved in governing the school, their contributions would 
not only help the school but would help the students themselves as 
well. Others felt that the students had no place in the decision- 
making process. 

It was noted that at Gallaudet two students are now on the 
curriculum committee and that this has brought about an improve- 
ment in course offerings. At MSSD the technique of micro-courses is 
used in an attempt to give the students an opportunity to acquire 
the necessary knowledge to understand a single concept, e.g., how 
a chicken develops from an egg. Many such micro-courses begin 
with a student's question, followed by the offering of a course by a 
qualified and interested teacher. 

Dorm life was another topic considered in the discussions of 
after-school life. Dorm personnel were considered to be very impor- 
tant in the development of the deaf child. This indicates a need for 
people with good training to staff the dorms. In order to attract 
qualified people, the schools should offer salary and status compara- 
ble to those enjoyed by teachers. One objection to dorm counselors 
was lhat they often attempt to take the place of parents, some- 
ihing they cannot do. Group members agreed that the role of the 
dorm counselor was difficult and important, and urged the schools 
to attract and train qualified personnel. 

PARENT EDUCATION 

Discussion was often healed on the issue of parent education^ 
with parents of deaf children actively participating. Croups accepted 
without much debate the proposition that parents are in a position 
to facilitate learning in the deaf child. Their comments centered 
around three problems: (1) providing accurate information to the 
parents soon after the discovery of the child's deafness; (2) involv- 
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Ing parents in the educational life of the school; and (3) coordinat- 
ing what the child learns at home with what he learns In school. 

One prelimina7 distinction made by numerous groups was that 
between day and residential schools, with discussion focusing on 
the different roles parents assume in each. Pros and cons were 
raised with respect to both. Some discussants felt the residential 
school ''took-over" too much of the child's life, whereas others 
believed that it provided a child with much-needed opportunities to 
relate meaningfully with his peers. Day schools provide more oppor- 
tunity for a "normal" home life, but at the same time It is hard for 
the child because too many parents cannot communicate effectively 
with their deaf children. 

The participants felt it would be important to focus attention 
on the family as a whole, not just on the deaf child. The first big, 
step seems to be that of bringing the child closer to the family. The 
Tennessee School for the Deaf has a program with the Tennessee 
School of Social Work in which graduate students from TSSW have 
practicum with families of deaf children, trying to bring the families 
closer together. Many participants felt that this family unity should 
assume higher priority than the 'Integration" issue. They felt that 
only after we have assured the child of a loving and supportive home 
can we begin to consider his adjustment problems outside the home. 

EARLY PARENT EDUCATION 

Parents repeatedly commented that early contacts with profes- 
sionals were detrimental to family solidarity because each person 
gave different advice. "I was told that signs were gross," was one 
typical comment A number of parents expressed bitterness about 
this early contact with professionals. 

Groups focused upon deciding just what information parents 
should receive upon learning of their child's deafness. One aspect of 
this early parent education that received strong support was the con- 
cept of total communication. "Communication is essential," said 
one father of a deaf teenager. "We tried our best to be oral, but we 
never really communicated about important things. He talked with 
his peers/' There was general agreement among the various groups 
that the child must be enabled and encouraged to interact actively 
in the family constellation, and that this end is best achieved in the 
family which embraces total communication. 

The mental health aspects of having a deaf child should also be 
communicated to the parents, discussants agreed. It is traumatic to 
have a deaf child, regardless of the hearing status of the parents. 
There are more commonalities than differences among deaf and 



hearing parents. Parents should be Informed and counseled about 
the realities of deafness so they will better be abfe to accept and 
love their child. Parents should also be aware that before one can 
communicate with, accept or love one's child, one has to care for 
and accept one's self. This ties in with Dr, Ross's comments. 

A number of parents commented on the many frustrations they 
faced in bringing up their deaf children in the absence of appro- 
priate professional advice and guidance. '1 fell anger and frustra- 
tions building up and up. If you lead a life of this frustration, you 
are bound to become mentally ill/' remarked one father. 

Many of these frustrations grew out of the lack of communica- 
tion in the home. One parent told of her boy flushing his hearing aid 
down the toilet in reactron to his parents' inability to communicate. 

Oiher parents focused on their feelings about deafness. One 
mother remarked that she had often feared for her child's different- 
ness and was afraid of captioned films and tele-typewriters because 
they seemed to emphasize her child's differentness. She reported 
that counseling had helped her, but wondered if the help had come 
too late. 

It was noted that very few materials for parents of deaf children 
are currently available, aside from the Tracy correspondence course 
materials. TRIPOD is one attempt to educate parents early on the 
realities of deafness. The three facets of TRIPOD are parents, pro- 
fessionals and deaf adults, all of whom get together to help the deaf 
child. Parents were oft^n pleased with this tripartite approach. They 
emphasized the need for parents to become acquainted with deaf 
adults In order to form realistic images of what their children might 
become. Croup participants noted that some parents demonstrate 
an apparent lack of interest in their deaf children. There was agree- 
ment that this seeming disinteiest indicates a need for parental 
counseling. They drew a sharp distinction between this and parent 
education. The need for early and individualized parental counsel- 
ing received much emphasis. 

Concern was expressed over which professionals should be 
involved in parent education and counseling. One parent remarked 
that churchmen may give inappropriate advice, {"God gave you this 
special child"). Others emphasized the need for professionals skilled 
in the problems of early childhood education. Advice from physi- 
cians was felt to have been grossly misleading at times. 

Another topic the groups discussed was the apparent lack of 
participation by deaf parents in parent education programs; "Why 
do deaf parents not come?" wondered one discussant, "Do they 
doubt they know the answers or feei that the school people can't 
communicate with them?" A deaf parent answered his question 
affirmatively: "The problem is communication in group settings. The 
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leader must conmiuiiicatc wUh signs or have an Interpreter, Also^ 
many, professionals do nol know <ieM adulls well. Another deaif 
man commented that maay deaf adults have emotional reactions to 
school people because of their experiences while in school. The 
feeling was often expressed that all school personnel who have con- 
tact with parents should be required to demonstrate effective two- 
way communication both with hearing parents and with deaf 
parents. 

Involving Parents in the Educational Process 

A father commented that ''as a group w*^ parents don't feel 
welcome. I know we're welcome to visit but we get the feeling that 
we're not welcome in educational programming/' A teacher in his 
group responded: "I teach in a smalt day school. If you're nol in- 
volved/ it is the school's fault." 

Many groups agreed that the schools have a responsibility to 
offer parents opportunities for real involvement in their children's 
education. One man remarked: "The schools are good at milking 
money from the parents, but are not witling to listen to suggestions 
for improving the educational system/' 

An administrator stated thai it was difficult to get the parents to 
come to schools where the history is one of failure^ In Alabama, one 
school has parents stay at the school for two weeks before the child 
is admitted. When the parents understand the school belter^ they 
will be more wilting to help. 

Another problem raising the issue of parental involvement is 
that of how much freedom the school should give i{s residential 
students. The difficulty is that too much freedom brings frequent 
criticism from worried parents, whereas too little freedom likewise 
brings crStKism that the school is not preparing the children for 
responsibility and for the "real world/' Many participants agreed 
that at the present time the residential schools are too protective; 
but disagreed on what to do about it. This issue proved quite explo- 
sive, as many parents passionately accused the residential schools of 
encroaching on the parents' responsibilities as parents. Perhaps only 
close cooperation and consultation between the administrators and 
parents can resolve this impasse. 

Coordination of School and Home Life 

One found repeatedly among the various groups was that of 
the "two worlds every week" syndrome. School life and home life 
were felt by participants to be unnecessarily different. "We became 



a weekend entertainment group/' commented one father, The feel- 
ing among many group members was that the schools and the 
parents must get together in order to better coordinate the child's 
learning. "My son learns one thing in school, then another at home* 
He became confused/' said a mother. She added that we must take 
care that parents do not destroy at home what is learned by the 
child in school. 

A parent suggested that one way to coordinate the work of 
parents and school personnel is to Involve both groups In sign 
language courses. This often alleviates fears and misconceptiions on 
both sides. Another way would be for both groups to meet regu- 
larly with deaf adults. 

Coordination can also provide for learning carry over In the 
child. If parents know what the child is learning in school^ they 
can supplement that learning at home, and vice versa. 

One large problem is that many parents divorce themselves 
from the child's problems once he enters school. They have en- 
countered so many difficulties during the preschool years that they 
have all but given up on the struggle. One administrator noted that 
with some parents at his school, he sees them only at the time of 
admission and at graduation. On the other hand, schools sometimes 
give up on "problem" children and send them home to parents who 
are ill-equipped to handle them. Again, proper counseling of parent 
and child (and perhaps the school) would be beneficial. 

One suggestion that was made involved closing state schools 
and "putting it all back on the parents," using school staff as re- 
sources. Other group members rejected this idea, contending that 
the home is not the proper place for formal education. 

A teacher complained that many parents do not require chil- 
dren to assume household responsibilities during their weekend and 
vacation visits. She added that when the children graduate, they 
have a difficult time adjusting to all of the sudden responsibilities. 

Another teacher commented: "How can a child feel he belongs 
when his parents write "Do not send johnny home this weekend 
because Grandma has his bed."? In other cases, parents may abdi- 
cate from communicating with the child by placing written notes 
in his room telling him what to do. Again, how does that make the 
child feel? Group members fett that responsibility must be placed 
on the child's shoulders both at home and at school. These respon- 
sibilities, they felt, should be consistently enforced so that the child 
will not use the school against the parents and vice versa (i.e., "Why 
should I pick up my clothes? I never have to do that at home.") 

A deaf man suggested that the schools support parent educa- 
tion groups to help them understand what is necessary and impor- 
tant for success at home and at school. He added that the schools 
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should provide channels for parents to express their desires about 
education lo the school personnel. There seems to be a lot of 
misunderstanding among parents and school personnel. On the one 
hand, parents otlen say the school never listens to them. On the 
other, school personnel complain that the parents are not Inter- 
ested. Coordination seems to be the only answer. As one deaf adult 
put it: "We can't talk about two separate things. They need both 
an effective school and a supportive home." 

Teacher Preparation 

A good deal of discussion centered around the issue of teacher 
preparation. Some group members criticized the type of training 
given teachers, say that this training often produces teachers who 
are rigidly committed to outdated methods. Others felt that some 
of the problem lies in the teachers themselves: "Some teachers just 
do not have the children at heart," complained one parent. 

Some support \ as given to the suggestion that teachers live on 
campus for a period of time in order to get to know the children 
better. 

Several Group members criticized the way teachers-in-tralning 
are evaluated. As one deaf man said: "Some people can teach and 
some can't. 1 feet that certification is nonsense. You can score 
highly and still teach poorly." Another deaf person, a minister, 
added: "To go Into the ministry you must have extensive physical 
and psychological examinations. Teaching Is as important but all 
you have here is a grade point average/' 

A professor of deaf education responded: "We are in a state 
university and as long as a person has a certain grade point average 
we cannot keep him out of the program. We are now going to have 
lo work out something else." There was general consensus that deaf 
teachers should be involved at all educational levels, including pre- 
school. A deaf woman felt that "99%" of superintendents and super- 
visors choose teachers because they can hear and not because they 
can teach. She added: "I would also like to make a plea to the 
Council on the Education of the Deaf to reevaluate all teacher 
training programs in the U.S. and that none should be approved that 
have only one philosophy of teaching the deaf and that exclude deaf 
applicants/' 

A hearing woman responded: "Some teachers think if you 
learn a few signs that makes you capable of being a belter teacher. 
Seems to me that the teachers of the deaf should learn more of the 
real needs of the child/' 

A deaf man commented that he has taught teachers-in-training 
and was able to determine which ones wanted to be teachers of the 



deaf, He feU that sign language courses should be Incorporated into 
all teacher training centers. 

Two men, one deaf and one hearing, agreed that teachers talk 
loo much in the classroom. They felt, along with many others In 
various groups, that the children should be allowed to intercommu* 
nlcate. "There should be less teaching and more learning/' con- 
cluded the hearing man. The deaf man added that teacher training 
centers should prepare teachers to be facilitators more than dic- 
tators. 

Some group members were concerned that teachers expect 
either too much or too little from the children. Many teachers set 
unrealisticatty high goals in speech and language, leading both 
teacher and student to bitter frustration. Other teachers take the 
"Deaf children can't. . . /' route and use this as an excuse for not 
teaching as well as they might. Participants agreed that teachers-in- 
training should be prepared to expect deaf children to be limited 
in some ways and unlimited in others. Until teachers have realistic 
expectations, they felt, deaf children as a group will not reach their 
potentials. 

The participants agreed that, in general, teacher training leaves 
much to be desired. They gave high priority to improvement in this 
area and urged the field to reevaluate its efforts to train better 
teachers of deaf children- 
High school and college deaf students in the groups were quite 
vocal in giving their opinion on how the deaf person learns. Some 
students felt that learning would increase if teachers and other 
adutts would learn to use manual communication effectively and 
would take the time to discuss and explain things more fully. A 
number of students felt that teachers are not tough enough on their 
students and tend to excuse them because of their deafness- 

Most deaf participants agreed that a multi-sensory approach 
should be used in educating deaf children but felt that vision should 
be stressed. As one deaf person put it — "What I see I remember/' 
Another stated that he learned mainly by imitating the action of 
others. 

LEARNING APPROACHES IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF: 
YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW 

Participants agreed that in the past education was limited pri- 
marily to the school setting {and to some extent this is true even 
today). In the future, education must become a true partnership 
involving the parent, teacher and child. There was strong feeling 
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expressed that schools must assume more responsibility for inform- 
ing parents as to what to expect from their deaf child. 

A number of JnnovalJve approaches to deaf education were 
discussed. A teacher from Galloudet College suggested that since 
the structure of sign language is different from English that perhaps 
English should be taught as a second language to deaf children. 
Another suggestion for improving education would be to have all 
classes made up of both deaf and hearing children and have every- 
one In the school use total communication. A deaf participant sug- 
gested that more deaf people be given an opportunity to teach at 
the pre-school level since they have an in-depth understanding of 
the feelings of deaf children and could serve as role models. 



IV. The Deaf Person and learning 

editor 



This session was devoted to a discussion of the following four 
topics: (1) How Does the Deaf Person Learn?; (2) learning Ap- 
proaches in the Education of the Deaf: Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow; (3) Learning to Learn, and (4) Developing Sensitivity to 
Issues and Problems. These four topics generated a great deal of 
discussion and expression of feeling. 

HOW DOES THE DEAF PERSON LEARN? 

At the beginning of this session participants were encouraged to 
be forward thinking and constructive in their deliberations. Much 
of the discussion followed this pattern although at times there was 
a tendency to fall back into criticizing past mistakes. 

It was obvious that most participants felt that the deaf child 
learns much like any other child. A deaf man pointed out that "deaf 
children learn like other children only if information is presented 
In a way that they can assimilate it." This i^ crucial. 

Participants felt that experience is the great teacher, whether 
the child be deaf or hearing. Experience develops the child's con- 
fidence and self concept. 

Age of onset of deafness was noted as one of the critical fac- 
tors influencing the learning rate of the deaf child. The importance 
of reaching the child during the early formative years was stressed. 
It was suggested that all sensory inputs and methods of commu- 
nication be utilized as soon as deafness is discovered. Since each 
child has his own peculiar learning style, it was felt that the method 
be fitted to the child and not vice versa. 

Deaf participants particularly stressed the importance of par- 
ents accepting their child for what he is. One person slated it thusly, 
"When parents accept deafness, the child truly knows what love is." 
In order that parents be able to express the love that they feel for 
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their child It was strongly urged that they learn and use manual 
communication. Only in this way can the deaf child fully share the 
family experience. 

The role of the family in the education of the deaf child was 
repeatedly stressed. The feeling seemed to be that the ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of the child inevitably goes back to the family. 

Some parents felt that they are often wrongly accused of re- 
sisting changes in communication methodology. When, In fact, they 
are only doing what they have been told by professionals. It was 
agreed that parents should be much more involved In the educa- 
tional system. Some suggested that parents be invited to serve on 
school boards and on curriculum committees. 

There was general consensus that schools are not adequately 
preparing students for the life they will face after graduation, The 
need for more incidental learning opportunities in schools was re- 
peatedly stressed. 

Again and again the groups returned to the importance of 
everyone who comes in contact with the deaf child knowing total 
communication, tt was stressed that since students in residential 
schools spend 18 hours a day outside the classroom, houseparents 
and other staff should be able to communicate fluently. 

The feeling seemed to be that total communication is the tool 
that can bridge the gap between the deaf child and his environ- 
ment. Through total communication the deaf child can share in the 
many incidental learning experiences that hearing children take for 
granted. 

It was pointed out that at one school for the deaf in Tokyo, 
Japan, parents move into the area when the child is accepted in the 
school The parents then work as educational aides at the school. 
Usually, by the 8th grade the student transfers to the public school 
and supposedly, 95% graduate from high school. This may be par- 
tially due to the fact that Japanese is easier to speech-read than is 
English. 

There was strong feeling expressed that sign language is not 
now given an adequate chance in grade schools. Quite often, it is 
only resorted to after all else has failed. 

Considerable criticism was voiced with respect to existing cur- 
ricula in schools for the deaf. "Rarely do we find sequential reading 
programs present." "The curriculum is often poorly prepared and 
disorganized." "Many teachers just do their own thing with stu- 
dents." In some cases the "expectancy syndrome" is rather low, 
"The kids won't make much progress — don't expect too much. With 
these types of attitudes the feeling is that we are defeated before we 
start." 

It was pointed out that although we talk about things like pro- 
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gramn^ed learning most instruction still takes place with the teacher 
standing at a biackboard, 

A deaf giaduate student stated that "Schools generally empha- 
size only facts. They do not encourage children to question the 
status quo nor do they encourage or permit students to express their 
feelings." Croup living stifles expression of personal feeling. Fre- 
quently schools fail to help the child accept himself for what he Is. 

LEARNING TO LEARN 

Participants were unanimous in agreeing that motivation is the 
key to learning, The question of how to develop nnotivation in deaf 
children formed the basis of most of the discussion that follows. 

It was generally agreed that the amount of enthusiasm exhibited 
by teachers and other adults is crucial in developing motivation 
among deaf children. Too often this enthusiasm is sadly lacking. 

How do we motivate deaf children to want to learn? Some 
suggestions were: {1) Make learning exciting; (2) reduce anxiety and 
make the child fee! at home; (3) provide meaningful experiences; 
(4) give the child more responsibility in deciding personal matters, 
and (5) stress the child's strengths rather than his weaknesses. 

Some participants felt that the sheltered aspects of residential 
living tend to reduce the child's motivation. They stressed the im- 
portance of competing with hearing peers as an incentive for moti- 
vation. Others argued that the tack of motivation exhibited by many 
students is a result of three months' summer vacation when there Is 
little stimulation or challenge. 

Clear and easy communication between the deaf child and his 
teacher was thought to be a critical factor in motivation. It was 
pointed out that sign language is the "native language" of most deaf 
children. To deprive the child of this method of expression will 
usually lead to a lessening of the desire to learn. 

Participants felt the inner motivations of the deaf child were 
crucial elements In the learning process. Two deaf women with 
masters degrees cited their own experiences to illustrate this point 
Another participant noted that in order to learn, a person must first 
respect himself. It was agreed that we frequently do not do enough 
in fostering this respect among deaf children. 

There was general agreement thai learning is not confined to 
the school setting. The role of parents in out-of-school learning was 
stressed* 

It was agreed that education begins with the parents. There is 
an urgent need to begin working with parents during the pre-school 
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years. Opportunilies should be provided where these parents can 
meet deaf adults, attend PTA meetings, etc. 

The Importance of reading as a tool for learning was empha- 
sized. Again, the importance of parents in promoting reading was 
noted. Parents were encouraged to label all items In their homes 
as one way of fostering reading. 

Many participants decried the fact that so much valuable time 
is lost while parents search for that "perfect school" where their 
child's hearing will be restored and speech will be learned. Deaf 
participants and parents who had older deaf children emphasized 
the need to start early in developing language skills. 

Strong feelings were expressed concerning the amount of time 
which schools devote to developing speech. It was strongly advo- 
cated that signing be stressed during the early years with emphasis 
on speech training coming later. It was agreed, however, that sign- 
ing is not a magic formula in itself. It merely takes much of the guess 
work out of communication. Deaf children also need a wide variety 
of eJ<perience to stimulate learning. 

Participants agreed that learning is a private matter. The teacher 
can fead a chifd to material to be teamed, but only the child can 
determine what will happen then. The teacher was compared by one 
participant as the catalyst for learning. Teachers should get away 
from merely teaching subject matter and instead siiould build on 
the student's interest. 

DEVELOPING SENSITIVITY TO 
ISSUES AND PROBLEMS 

The question of communication methodology received consid- 
erable attention. Some felt that sign language was the best ap- 
proach with young deaf children since it was easy to see and repro- 
duce. Olhers felt that sign language leaves out too many words and 
that perhaps signed English would be better. Still others felt that 
we should use only fingerspelling. There was considerable discus- 
sion of presenting Ameslan first, with English being taught later as a 
second language. One group heatedly debated the merits of having 
deaf teachers at the pre-school level. Although the issue was not 
resolved the debate evolved into more of a discussion of the ability 
of the individual rather than merely whether he were deaf or 
hearing. 

All groups stressed the importance of parent-teacher coopera- 
tion in the educational process. Many felt that too often teachers 
feel that parents have little to contribute. 

There was considerable debate over whether there should be a 
9 or 12 months school year. Some thought that summers were good 



for learning homemaking skills and getting other experiences. Others 
thought that camp e^^perlences and trips could be used a$ part of 
motivation for learning. 

One deaf adult suggested that each school board should be 
composed of deaf alumni. The feeling was that these people would 
be more Interested and thereby improve the educational program. 

Participants discussed the isolation that exists in many residen- 
tial schools. Many fell that these schools should become more a part 
of the community. They felt that if secondary level students could 
be exposed more to the hearing community they vv^ould be better 
prepared to meet after-school problems. 

The need for parent education was seen as very important 
Related to this is the need to educate physicians. Many parents felt 
that physicians either did not know much about deafness or were 
reluctant to tell parents the facts for fear of upsetting them. Some- 
one noted that a new law In Massachusetts requires that literature 
be sent to all parents within 10 days after the birth of a child ex- 
plaining the possibility of deafness. 

A lively debate occurred over the issue of whether or not the 
use of signs hurt speech development. One parent pointed out that 
at home the family uses total communication, but at school the 
oral method is used. The parent said that this was confusing to the 
child. Since total communication helped him/ he couldn't under- 
stand why it was not used ir^ school also. 

A number of parents felt that professionals make them feel . 
dependent because most often they only discuss facts and never 
feelings. The parents said that they need someone to work with 
them on their feelings about having a deaf child. Too often coun- 
seling becomes a "frilT' on the educational scene. Too much stress 
is placed on academic problems. It was suggested that Speech and 
Hearing Centers might provide more counseling services to parents. 
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V. Language and Communication 



nAHK BOWE 

idiior 

The following comments were made by the participants In react- 
ing to the topics of Incidental learning; linguistic communities, sub- 
cultures, or subsocfeties; and, the role of parents of deaf children. 
These comments are often direct statements made by the partici- 
pants^ while others have been paraphrased slightly to permit uni- 
formity of expression. 



INTRODUCTION 

This session was devoted to a discussion of the following three 
topics: (1) Language Input and Output; (2) Differentiating Between 
Communication and Language, and (3) Defining English and Lan- 
guage. Generally, the groups had considerable difficulty in dealing 
with these topics. The discussion seemed to center primarily around 
the cognitive rather than the affective aspects of the subject. 

LANGUAGE INPUT AND OUTPUT 

The participants felt that the need for dedicated teachers who 
truly love and care for deaf children is tremendously iinportant. 
When this quality is present in teachers the child will learn more 
regardless of the method used. Unfortunately, many teachers tend 
to be too aloof and more interested in experimenting with the child 
rather than teaching him. 

There was general consensus that total communication is the 
best method for insuring adequate language input and output. A 
number of recent studies by Meadow and others were cited to sup- 
port this belief. Young teachers were cautioned, however, about 
thinking that total communication is a panacea for all of the prob- 
lems of deaf children. 
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Participants recommended strongly that educators stop holding 
to old philosophies and methods and become more flexible. There 
was strong agreement that If total communication Is used the stu- 
dent will select the mode of communication that best fits his par- 
ticular needs. 

The need to accept the deaf person as he is was repeatedly 
stressed. The point was made that the deaf youngster will never 
outgrow his deafness and that he can never truly live in a ''hearing 
world/' Hearing parents were urged to get to know deaf adults and 
to learn manual communication. 

There was strong consensus that adults need to focus their 
efforls on the child and not his deafness. Some felt that this can 
best be done in special classes in the public schools rather than in 
residential schools, 

U was generally agreed that the idea! time for basic language 
development Is from birth to five years of age. One deaf mother 
urged that during this time we should attempt to stimulate alt 
sensory inputs. 

The importance of incidental learning in language development 
is often overlooked. Participants agreed that parents can be very 
important in providing this type of learning opportunity. 

There was a heated discussion as to how language should first 
be presented to the deaf child. Some felt that sfgn language, should 
be Introduced as early as possible. Others felt thai we needed a 
more refined system, perhaps signed English. The latter group 
pointed out that the child will reproduce what he sees. If we want 
good language then we must present the chifd with this at all times. 

It was agreed that although language input is very important, the 
deaf child must internalize this language before he can use it ex- 
pressively. Internalization comes through repeated exposure, expe- 
rience, interaction and modeling. 

Time and again the point was made that we need to be more 
accepting of the deaf child's language efforts. Being overly critical of 
the child's expressive language can be devastating. Teachers, espe- 
cially, were cautioned with respect to this. There was a general feel- 
ing that if deaf children are given the opportunity to experiment with 
language they will eventually correct their mistakes. 

Throughout the meeting, groups kept going back to expressing 
their pleasure and relief that s^gn language or total communication 
is now being permitted in more and more schools. It was pointed 
out, however, that merely permitting sign language in the schools is 
not enough. We need to teach this language to children. The feeling 
seemed to be that if proper signing were taught it would lead in cime 
to better English. 
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DirriRENTIATING BETWEEN 
COMMUNICATION AND LANGUAGE 



As noted earlier, participants had considerable difficulty differ* 
entlating between communication and language. There was a defi- 
nite lack of agreement upon definitions for the two terms. After 
some discussion, language was defined as an arbitrary b-ystem of 
accepted symbols that are used by a group. It is a tool used to finish 
a job. Communication, on the other hand, is a flow of ideas. When 
two people cannot understand each other, communication has bro- 
ken down. "Communication Is reaching someone with understand- 
ing. Language is merely a vehicle of communication/' 

It was pointed out that it is possible to have communication 
without language. Sometimes, for the very young chifd, language 
actually impedes communication, especially if the parent insists on 
complete sentences when the child is not yet ready to communicate 
on that level. 

There was general agreement that communication is nnost often 
initiated by the child. This should be accepted and built upon. 

Some participants tended to think of language and English as 
being synonymous. A teacher pointed out that language is merely 
one form of communication and not necessarily English. Various 
methods of manual communication, such as, signing, fingerspelling, 
and gestures are also forms of communication. 

Participants agreed that there are no "bad" levels of language. 
Times change and language changes. It was stressed that we should 
not judge the language of others by our own dialect, whether it be 
spoken or signed. 

There was strong consensus on the need to give greater atten- 
tion to the affective components of communication. Specifically, 
there is a need to capitalize on the feeling expressed through man- 
ual communicatron. Ope participant compared this to the feeling 
conveyed through voice inflection in spoken language. One discus- 
sion ended with the following impassioned plea: "This group has 
been fussing about methods and not thinking about the deaf kid. I 
don't think we give a damn about the kid as long as we irain him 
in our way. We have to think about the deaf child's feeling— he is a 
person!'' 

DEFINING ENGLISH AND LANGUAGE 

The participants had considerable difficulty differentiating be- 
tween the terms language and English. Many people in one group 
became confused when asked "if a deaf child can have good Ian- 
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guage but poor English?" Afler much discussion it was finally brought 
out that this^ In fact^ can happen. 

There was a great deal of discussion as to whether sign language 
was really a language. The consensus seemed to be that It was. There 
were some who erroneously felt that sign language was merely an 
English dialect and not really a separate language. 

It was noted that many deaf children have excellent ideas and 
knowledge of sign language but lack the English to properly express 
themselves. The need to help the deaf child develop proper English 
syntax was seen as highly important. 
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VI. Incidental learning, 

the Communit\ff and the Home 

NORMAN TULIY 

Idilor 

The following comments were made by the participants in 
reacting to the topics of incidental learning; linguistic communities; 
subcultures, or subsocieties; and, the role of parents of deaf children. 
These comments are often direct statements made by the partici- 
pants, while others have been paraphrased slightly to permit uni- 
formity of expression. 

THE FACTOR OF INCIDENTAL LEARNING 

t Children are learning all the time. We need to understand what 
the child is learning and give him the opportunity to explore. 

2. The mother should stimulate learning on the part of the child. 
Since the deaf child does not acquire information the same as a 
hearing child, parents need to make a conscious effort to bring 
in picture books and toys to enrich the child's experiences. 

3. We need not pay so much attention to the materials available 
to us, but to the human resources. Our school personnel can 
make great and positive contributions to our deaf students. 

4. A father of a day class student felt that if the family offered the 
youngster many opportunities for learning that he would not 
end up in a residential school. However, he also felt that there 
must be more education for the parents if they are to help the 
deaf youngster. 

5. One deaf adult said, "My learning took place afmost totally 
outside the classroom. Since I lost my hearing at the age of 10, 
I had language. Yet no one in my public school could com- 
municate with me." 

'6. Another deaf adult lost his hearing at nine and the school used 
the oral method. He had to learn almost everything from books. 
"Since I couldn't speech read, not much incidental learning took 
place. Right now, if I had a chance in a school for the deaf, I 
would stress that every life compares with a channel that flows 
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like a river of experience. Every deaf child's life Is like a 
channel." 

7. Maybe a part of the problem is that no one reads to deaf chil- 
dren. Perhaps the desire or wish has to precede the actual 
reading. 

8. Sometimes because he does understand what he sees he puts 
wrong vaiues on the event. This interferes with his learning. 
Hearing children have many more significant models and aren't 
always seeking their own identity in a smaller group. Because he 
frequently lacks repeated experience^ the deaf youngster is al- 
ways wondering who he is. 

9. language development is involved with the development of 
self-image. Successful communication would lead to a better 
self-image. 

10. "When I could hear, much talk was unimportant. When I be- 
came deaf; all talk became important/' 

11. "first lime my daughter used the TTY, she asked what do you 
talk about on the phone. She had no idea of what small talk 
would be about if the person was not within sight." 

12. It is at home that the child learns such things as: (1) the factors 
involved In cause and effect, (2) psychological factors, (3) feel- 
ings of parents. All of this is done with a minimal amount of 
effort. The deaf child does not learn as much as the hearing 
child, unless concentrated bombardment of information is given. 

13. "Strange, but frequently boys can have real participation with 
hearing people when engaged in sports, yet they never really 
discuss anything regarding the sports." 

14. "Before learning can take place, one needs to find and trust a 
real friend. They are hard to come by." 

15. Two students who attended a residential school, felt that they 
missed a lot of out of classroom experience. They wanted to 
know why they couldn't gel the same education as hearing 
students. 

LINGUISTIC COMMUNITIES, 
SUBCULTURES, OR SUBSOCIETIES 

1, Most deaf people seek out their own level. It is not only the 
linguistic barrier but the whole idea and use of language. Hear- 
ing people do not present the opportunity for deaf people to 
be involved in and a part oi the group. There seem to be two 
sets of people in the world: the people who know signs and 
the individuals who have no idea about signs. 

2. The deaf are people from many subcultures, but they do not 
themselves constitute a subculture — they are a minority group. 
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3. A point to ponder Is that the deaf are the only handicapped 
group which congregale. This was presented as evidence that 
the deaf have a subculture. 

4. Deaf people have common abilities and one of the main rea- 
sons for them getting together is easy, fluid communication. 
Deaf people tend to be less discriminatory towards the members 

^ within their sub-subgroups. 

5. There are all Icinds of deaf people and some labels are im- 
posed by linguistic incompetency. 

6. The college deaf and the non-college deaf do not usually go 
around together because of their differences in linguistic abilities. 

7. The term "sub" is a misnomer. Many people think of "sub" as 
meaning below and this is not good. One usually thinks of the 
sub-culture as being inferior to the larger culture. They are 
merely differently cultures, each with its own identity. 

8. Linguistic community is more accurate because there is a great 
deal of variety in the deaf community which seems to be bound 
together only by language. 

9. The point was made that many deaf people have long term con- 
tact wilh the same deaf friends. Some start in pre*school and 
continue through college wilh the same students. Thus their 
lies are tighter because of continual contact. 

ROLE OF PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN 

1. Parents must be associated with deaf adults to begin to under- 
stand what it is all about. During the contact phase, parents will 
begin to understand how to deal with their child. 

2. Parents depend on professionals for correct advice but they 
usually get a lot of confusing answers about deafness and the 
method which the different schools use for communication. 

3. Ideally the oul-of-school learning should be designed to sup- 
port the education which the child is receiving in school. One 
group expressed the feeling that incidental learning plays a 
great part in the total educational picture of a child's being and 
that the only answer is school-parent cooperation with the pro- 
fessional personnel of the school leading the way. 

4. Many things happen without any planning. Such unstructured 
occasions can be used as a learning situation because of the 
interest the children will have in the subject 

5. Deaf parents have an advantage over hearing parents with, a 
deaf child. 

6. "Doctors kept telling me that there was nothing wrong with my 
child— that she was just slow fn developing. Next, they told me 
that she was aphasic apd'they treated her as aphasic for one 




year. Then they gave her a hearing aid. I always spoke to her 
and she learned to read my lips. The doctor was the last to 
admit that the youngster was deaf," 

7. (Lively discussion) "I do not care how the parents and the child 
communicate— it's not necessary to use good English. Commu- 
nication is the important thing. The method does not matter. 
The English language is not Uwt important/' 

8. Some advice that can help hearing parents: (1) Don't be ashamed 
of your deaf child; (2) don't overly protect him; (3) take him 
with you; (4) make ordinary demands; and (5) use words which 
help liim to grow in language comprehension. 

9. For a long time two hearing parents thought that their child was 
homesick. Now they feel that it was a lack of privacy in the 
residential school — a lack of being able to schedule himself; 
even as a very young child he was not permitted to close the 
door to the halL 

10. Many deaf parents of students in this group forced them to 
communicate with hearing people— it was very frustrating, but 
through it they learned about ///e because their parents lacked 
experience. 

11. If a student attends day classes, the parent can review things 
which were learned at school. 

12. Parents need to explain things like sex, morals, and so forth. 

13. Parents need to give more love and better understanding to 
their children. And, they need to learn to communicate. 

14. Parents seem to be more afraid of giving freedom to deaf girls 
than to any other teenager. 

15. The deaf students in this group don't know why things have 
stayed the same year afier year— they want change! 

16. In order for parents to learn to accept their deaf child, they 
should get in contact wilh parents of older deaf children. 

17. We should give parents the choice of educational programs, 
they want their child to go through. 

18. If a family has hearing and deaf children, the parents should 
attempt to bring all the things up that the hearing children 
watch or do — all the words and sentences must be brought to 
the deaf child's eyes.' 

19. Parent groups often reflect the professional organizations— if the 
professionals said we need you as parents, we would have a 
new breed of parents. Parents are usually willing to take the 
responsibility — they just don't know where to begin or how. 
You will get as much from parents as you demand. 

20. Maybe by having [he deaf adults in charge of sign classes for the 
parents of the deaf— the deaf and hearing would meet half-way. 
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Both are concerned about the well-being of their deaf children/ 
but neither knows how to approach the other. 

21. One parent indicated that at first she did not know that a deaf 
child could learn incidenlally. Now she always has a paper and 
pencil around. Before she thought that she could not commu- 
nicate; but now she does through total communication. 

22. Parents need to become more knowledgeable about what the 
school is doing and generally need to show more interest in the 
school. 

23. Parents must communicate with the child and make him part of 
the family. 

24. Educational systems should provide educational coordinators to 
guide the parents. We need to have this person personally con- 
tact the parents. 

25. Many basic things must be learned at home before the child 
goes to school* if the parents work with the child during this 
period, the child will be ahead. 

26. [Hearing parents should go to deaf clubs— make different con- 
tacts—and see different levels of deaf people in operation. 

27. The Chicago Hearing Society; (1) set up a university training 
program; (2) provides home counseling; (3) conducts small 
groups with professional leaders; (4) hds parents who are trained 
in the classroom with the child from infancy; (5) has parents 
meet other parents to share common problems. 

28. Acceptance or rejection by parents can be a matter of com- 
municating in many ways. 
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CHANGING OBJECTIVES IN , 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 

In a philosophfc peispective, the objective in education for each 
deaf child could be considered to have always been to help hinn 
"become all he is capable of being." There is no reason to think in 
lesser lerms today. However, while this objective or philosophy does 
seem appropriate, the facts do not indicate that the goal has been 
met for too many deaf children over the years. That the average 
reading level for graduates from education programs for deaf chil- 
dren is somewhere around the fourth or fifth grade level must Indi- 
cate that the deaf child has not been enabled to become all he is 
capable of being. 

Probably most deaf children in our nation are in sonie kind of 
school program. That there are many others not in a program of any 
kind Is a situation which we cannot afford to tolerate. Programs for 
deaf children very often fail the child because the needs of the 
individual child are seldom considered. There is an extreme need 
provide a highly individualized educational program. New pat- 
terns and models such as the open school concept should be inves- 
tigated c-^rd tried out in a continuing effort to determine better^ 
more individualized possibilities. 

Individualfzation in program includes not only subject matter, 
but approaches in interpersonal communication techniques based on 
the individual child's best communication mode or modes. We must 
become obliged to allow the child to dictate the ways in which he 
and his teachers, peers, and parents will communicate with him. 
Careful considerate evaluation of each child, then, must include not 
just psychological and educational achievement evaluations, but pre- 
ferred or indicated communication modality need as well. We must 
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plan for and build educational programs around the child and his 
needs in contrast to the heretofore practice of attempting to fit the 
child into the educational program which happens to exist. 

There are, of course, additional problems becoming more ap- 
' parent In educational programs for deaf children. The most signlfi- 

\ cant development may be directly related to the recent rubella epi- 

demics which have resulted In live births of children with multiple 
disabilities. More and more, it seems, deaf children with at least one 
bther limiting condition are entering schools and programs. These 
children are not simply prelingual deaf emotionally disturbed; pre- 
lingual deaf motorlcally involved; prelingual deaf visually limited; 
and on and on, children. Innovations In program patterns and serv- 
ices must occur If we are to meet the needs of these multiply handi- 
capped children. 

There is an implication here, too, for teacher programs. In 
addition to the areas discussed previously, there is a definite need 
to prepare professional personnel who will be able to deal with mul- 
tiply handicapped children and their educational needs. This, in 
turn, implies that a broadened program must include personnel with 
additional competencies. There is a need to prepare teachers for 
service in such a multiplicity of areas (e.g., preschool, home, elemen- 
tary, junior high, high school) with additional competencies. It is 
staggering to the mind to have to consider appropriate preparation 
programs for teachers of deaf children who have additional handi- 
caps. Nevertheless, the schools must serve all of these children, but 
they cannot do the job without properly prepared personnel. 

TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Teacher preparation for deaf children, over the years, has not 
been subject to critical evaluation to any significant degree. So long 
as the program prepared the entering teachers according to the 19^4 
standards of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, the new professional was considered to be adequately pre- 
pared. As a result, hundreds of new people entering the profession 
sought and received temporary certification. Following three years of 
"successful teaching experience as attested to by an appropriate 
supervisor," permanent certification by the CEASD was routinely 
granted. The consequence of this procedure has been that teachers, 
fully certified, have been, in fact, unprepared in the most basic of all 
areas— ability to communicate and interact adequately with the chil- 
dren they were "leaching." 

One would expect, too, that the teacher of deaf children would 
have contact with graduates of the school and be able to talk with 
them as adults. Not so. Most teachers who meet their former pupils 



tend to avoid Ihem or exhibit a frustration to such a degree that 
communication simply cannot take place. This seems to be the result 
of failure on the part of the teacher to learn manual forms of com- 
munication upon which the majority of deaf people depend. The 
basic fault lies with the teacher education programs which promul- 
gated the notion that all reasonably Intelligent deaf children could 
and would learn to communicate through speechreading and sp^ch 
processes. The thesis was that any failure to do so lay within the 
inherent Incapability (insufficient intelligence) of the child since the 
teachers taugh* speechreading and speech skills throughout the 
school life years of the child. 

Any research which may be cited has consistently shown that 
the correlation between Intelligence and speechreading capability Is 
almost totally insignificant. Attempts to develop proven methodolo- 
gies for teaching speechreading to prelingually deaf children have 
not resulted in any meaningful approaches. The question, then^ is 
why are students required to take course work in teaching speech- 
reading to deaf children when nobody knows how to do it? Such a 
course^ however, Is currently required for certification purposes. 

The whole question of teacher preparation seems to revolve 
about one central theme: relevance. Are the programs which pro- 
pose to offer specialized preparation in teaching deaf children rele- 
vant to the educational needs of deaf children? Is it not long past 
due to raise the question of relevance and demand a reevaiuation 
on such a basis? 

A major weakness^ it would seem, in preparation programs Is 
that there are too many and, partly because of this, those in exist- 
ence tend to be vastly understaffed. So many programs are ''one 
man shows'' that it Is hai-dly possible for students to get more than 
one viewpoint; which in the majority of cases is the oral philosophy. 
Students emerge from such cocoon-like programs with almost no 
concept of the basic issues in the field of education for deaf chil- 
dren. Very often^ their first contact with the realities of manual 
communication processes is after the fact and they are ill prepared 
to participate in discussions or to consider the pros and cons sim- 
ply because of the fact of ignorance which resulted from inadequate 
preparation. 

To their credit^ some programs are now at least providing the 
opportunity to investigate and/or discuss the question of ''oral only 
versus oral plus manual philosophies/' A few even go so far as to 
provide the opportunity for students to acquire basic skills in manual 
communications and fewer still require students to acquire such 
skills as part of their program of preparation. 

We know that the purely oral approach is almost totally in- 
effective with the vast majority of deaf children. The research which 



has been done has been unanimous In the finding that those chil- 
dren who were exposed to manual communication at an early age 
achieve signiflcantfy belter bolh academically and socially, it has 
even been shown, through research^ that speech development is not 
retarded and speechreading may be affected positively. There Is 
absolutely no research evidence which demonstrates the superiority 
of purely oral approaches over combined approaches for deaf 
children. 

Since the objective data do support the thesis that deaf chil- 
dren do benefit, do achieve better^ when combined communica- 
tion methodoligies are used, it seems mandatory that our teacher 
education programs provide opportunity for, and require all stu- 
dents to have in-depth preparation in the area of meaningful com- 
munication techniques for work with deaf people. This Is a major 
area of concern and a major problem. 

It is also essential to question the advisability of having so many 
training programs, especially since many of them seem to exist pri- 
marily because of the availability of federal funds for program sup* 
port* Federal funding is not a justifiable reason for the existence of 
a program for preparation of teachers for deaf children. Federal 
funding for support, however, is justifiable but a more appropriate 
rationale for program support must be considered and established. 
Under current patterns, it seems that political expediency is a major 
criterion. The result is the ^'one man show" in too many instances. 

An adequate teacher preparation program must be able to re- 
, tarn a sufficient number of qualified professionals at appropriate 
levels and a variety of specialized areas of education. There must be 
a broad based program with course work in the specialty area the 
directoteaching responsibility of the specialized professional staff. 
Can audiologists, generally, really teach relevant courses on hearing 
problems; the nature of the result of prelingua! deafness; auditory 
training methods for deaf children; counseling parents who have a 
deaf child; home practices for parents, and other allied areas? Can 
speech pathologists leach courses In the area of the results of deaf- 
ness on speech and language development, especially prelingual 
deafness; remedial and developmental speech techniques for pre- 
tingually deaf children; counseling of parents with deaf children; 
home practices for parents with deaf children; and other allied 
course work? Few audiologists or speech pathologists are prepared 
to work with or have any realistic experiential background to relate 
their specialty to the problems of deaf children. Yet, because only 
one professional in the area of deafness may be in a given program, 
these are loo often the people with major responsibility in these 
vital areas. 

A reasonably designed program must have professionals with 



specialized preparation and experience in the education?.! and so- 
cial aspects of deafness along with the additional specialized area 
In which they function In teacher education programs. Without such 
background/ we cannot hope to see better prepared personnel en- 
tering the field of education for deaf children than we have had in 
the past. The one man program must be eliminated. The audiology- 
speech pathology oriented teacher-training program must also be 
eliminated. 

What alternatives, then, exist? This is as difficult a question to 
deal with as almost any other problem In our area of concern. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that a beginning step should be In the 
direction of more regionally oriented preparation programs as op- 
posed to the current locally oriented pattern, Reducing the number 
of federally supported centers could make it possible to centralize 
properly qualified professional staff and to increase the number of 
students who could be taken care of. Rather than preparing as few 
as four new teachers a year with an extremely limited background 
of professional preparation, as many as twenty to twenty-five^ at a 
minimum, could be expected with a much broader background. 
Additionally a greater degree of selectivity of faculty would be pos- 
sible, ensuring the students of a higher quality professional prepa- 
ration program. 

As is true with so many of the regular classroom teachers of 
deaf children, many of the college or university level instructors, 
themselves, are unable to communicate with deaf people via man- 
ual modes. Such a lack may well lead to a practice of restricted 
expej^lence with deaf people for students since it would very likely 
be entirely possible that the program personnel would be unable to 
initiate a plan for interaction between students and deaf people in 
the community. An ever recurring demand is that students prepar- 
ing to become teachers of deaf children have, as part of their pro- 
gram, opportunity to interact with deaf people no longer in school. 
It seems, then, that the teacher preparation program personnel 
should have the responsibility to incorporate such experiential op- 
portunities into the program. 

All in all, that which is desirable and necessary in teacher 
preparation programs include those areas which will prepare peopla 
as teachers who can realistically attend to the educational needs of 
deaf children no matter which methodology is current for whatever 
program the teacher enters into as a teacher. This must raean that 
the program provides for preparation in at least the three main 
areas of (1) methodology and planning for effective leaching, (2) 
socio-cullural, psychological factors, and historical perspectives in 
the education of deaf children, and (3) skills in communicatton, 
including manual forms. Without the ability to communicate, both 
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expressively and receptively according to needs of each deaf child, 
the rest becomes mere didaclic exercise on a one way road to frus- 
tration for the child and the teacher. 

PERSONAL COUNSELING IN SCHOOLS 

If ever an area were to be considered a "wasteland" In the 
educational programs for deaf children, the area of counseling and 
guidance for children in schools would almost certainly have to be 
given the number one ranking. It is almost Impossible to discuss the 
nature of counseling programs in schools since such programs are 
virtually nonexistent. That there is an urgent need for such services 
in the school program cannot be denied. But, the means of remedy- 
ing such an appalling situation is not just around the corner, nor 
just around the next corner for that matter. 

Typically, in residential programs^ the people responsible for the 
children during the out of class hours are very frequently called 
dormitory counselors. Or some other similar title may be used to 
designate their assumed role. Typically, again, the vast majority of 
the dormitory personnel have never had formal preparation In the 
area of residential care, supervision, recreation, and social skills, not 
to mention counseling. 

Some schools are making efforts to upgrade the level of dormi- 
tory personnel for their schools, but such efforts are spotty. Perhaps 
one of the most limiting factors in such efforts Is the failure on the 
part of state officials and legislators to recognize the vital role the 
after-school hours personnel could assume. Because the schools are 
allowed to pay wages which, at best, are no higher than poverty 
level, they are forced to accept people who are willing to accept 
a mere pittance in return for their physical presence in or near a 
group of deaf children all of the same sex and approximate age. 

The dormitory counselor is in a unique position to contribute 
to the overall social and emotional development of deaf children 
through counseling and guidance activities. However, even should 
a dormitory counselor be so inclined, seldom is one able to com- 
municate with the children, And there is certainly very little incen- 
live for one to learn to do so. Life is a lot easier if all one has to do 
is sit in a comfortable place and watch the children, line them up to 
march to meals at the appointed hour, see to it they are in bed at the 
right time, and turn on the lights in the morning when it is time to 
get up. This way, the counselor doesn't have to worry about what 
is going on in their minds, only with the proper location of their 
bodies at the proper times. 

There has been discussion for several years over the proper role 
of the dormitory counselor. Most people in the area of education 



for deaf children recognize the need for people who are at least as 
qualified as the classroom teacher for the even more Important 
responsibility for good, continuing social, emotional, and educational 
development We seem to be able to recognize the need. We just 
haven't been able to do much about meeting it. 
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Vlll Systems of Education, Teaching 
Techniques, Innovations, and 
Student Involvement 

CUNN LLOYD 

Editor 



SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION 

Over the years, the system of education for deaf children has 
been predominately centered about the residential school concept. 
Some years ago a definite shift toward day programs developed so 
that, today, more than 50% of all deaf children in educational pro- 
grams are in day school or day class programs* In addition, more 
residential schools are encouraging families living within commuting 
distance to enroll their children as day pupils. This trend is consid- 
ered by most people to be favorable because of the possible benefits 
to be derived from living with the family on an everyday basis rather 
than visiting the family on weekends, or once a month, or even only 
during major vacation breaks. 

Perhaps partly due to the increased emphasis on home living for 
deaf children in school, more attention is now being given to pro- 
grams for parents. It should be recognized that education* Is not 
limited to nor confined within the classroom. The teacher of deaf 
children should have a major responsibility in the overall academic 
development of the child. The tools with which to work, commu- 
nication, are primarily not learned in the classroom in spite of the 
claims we make about teaching language to the deaf child in the 
classroom. For too many years, the myth that a major responsibility 
of the schools is to teach language has really contributed more to 
limitation in language and academic development than it has to 
growth. The parents, the home, the community should be the pri- 
mary language development environment for deaf children just as 
it most certainly is for^normally hearing children. 

Today, we see much more emphasis being given to the concept 
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that the parents do have or should have a primary responsibility, 
especially in the development of the basic tool of language. Classes 
In manual communication, although not a routine service, are be- 
coming more and more available* It may be hoped that by teaching 
parents to communicate effectively with thek children at home, the 
children will arrive at the school with basic competency in English. 
It must also be noted that oral communication processes have never 
been adequate to meet the needs of most deaf children and; there* 
fore, more and more families are learning to sign and fingerspell to 
their children along with the speech. 

Along with the teaching of manual skills, schools are attempting 
to provide counseling and guidance services to families in order to 
assist them fn attaining true acceptance of the deaf child for the 
worthwhile being that he is. Without understanding and acceptance, 
little substantive progress may be anticipated. With understanding, 
acceptance, and the willingness to learn to communicate with the 
deaf child it may be anticipated that the deaf child will become a 
real member of the family circle rather than somebody who hap- 
pens to eat and sleep in the same house with the family. It should 
no longer be the rule that the deaf child Is a "stranger in a strange 
land/' 

Thus, the system of education for deaf children is moving in the 
direction of total family involvement from the earliest possible mo- 
ment on through the preschool, elementary, and high school years. 
With improved linguistic competence, the classroom teachers can 
concentrate more on the academic portions of education just as is 
the case for regular school programs for normally hearing children. 

TEACHING TECHNIQUES AND METHODS 

Methodology continues to be concerned with how the teacher 
communicates with the deaf child. Methods of teaching, reading, 
math, science, social studies, and other academic subjects seldom 
are discussed. This is probably due to the fact that "oral versus 
manual versus Total Communication versus the Rochester Method 
yersus the Simultaneous Method versus the Combined Method ver- 
sus Ameslan versus SEE versus Siglish versus LOVE'' controversies 
continue apace. There seems to be almost as much controversy to- 
day among the professionals over which manually oriented metho- 
dology is best as there has been in the oral versus manual contro- 
versy. Objective research data have substantially destroyed the 
notion that the pure oral approach is inherently good and the right 
of every deaf child to have an opportunity to succeed with. How- 
ever, a "multicholomy," if there is such a term, of methods now 
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exists and $eem$ to be muddyirtg the waters to a far greater extent 
than the deaf child can afford. 

Technology of recent years seems to be having some Impact 
on teaching techniques/ communication methodology aside. Never 
before has such an abundance of hardware In the form of overhead 
projection equipment; movie projection equipment^ film strtp and 
slide projection equipment; television equipment, and auditory 
training equipment been so readily available. Software such as the 
materials being supplied by Project LIFE are becoming more and 
more available. The visually oriented approach with attractive and 
meaningful format makes it possible for teachers to be more effec- 
tive. The one drawback, and It seems to be a major one, is that 
most of the software is Intended (or use with the younger deaf 
child. The captioned materials for film and filmstrip viewing tend 
to be more for entertainment than for educational purposes. 

INNOVATIONS IN RECENT YEARS 

True innovative programs in education for deaf children tend 
to be relatively nonexistent, A few programs have experimented to . 
some degree with team teaching, but reports of such efforts have 
not been distributed to any significant degree. The open school 
concept Is the basic pattern at the Model Secondary School, but 
again no definitive, useful information is available, apparently. 

Schools and programs for deaf children should be encouraged 
to experiment with Innovative approaches. More experimentation In 
team teaching, individualization of instruction, auto-tutorial pro- 
grams, non-graded programs, and the open school concept are 
patterns which should be attempted, evaluated, and reported. There 
needs to be a means of sharing information and Ideas between the 
schools and teachers far beyond what is available today. There are^ 
basically, only two publications for teachers of deaf children, The 
Vo/fa Review and the Americ^in Anmis of the DeaL Neither may be 
considered a journal for teachers, the one because of Its restrictive 
viewpoints and the other because of its apparent shift to an empha- 
sis on research reporting. It does seem that a forum for teachers 
simply does not exist; this for a g oup of professionals whose num- 
ber is In excess of 9,000. 

STUDENT REPRESENTATION 

There is little to be said in the area of student representation. 
Other than the recent development of the Junior NAD, the chil- 
dren in residential schools tend to be treated as wards of the school 



rather than participants In an educational endeavor. The concept of 
consumer Involvement has not filtered down, apparently^ to the 
younger levels, at least Insofar as schools and programs for deaf 
children are concerned. At best, such measures as might be Indicated 
would be difficult to make operational and, given the present gen- 
eral level of maturity and sophistication of our deaf school popu- 
lation, it would appear to be a near tmpossibtllly. 

The concept of active student involvement in curricular and 
other matters of their programs is highly desirable, but until and 
unless the children are enabled to achieve to the appropriate levels 
^ It does not seem It can be very much more than a "pipe dream, pure 
and simple." 
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IX. Administrative, Dormitor\^ 
living^ Committees, and 
Continuing Education 

NORMAN TUUY 

editor 

This chapter presents typical statements and concepts that were 
shared by Forum participants during the small group discussions of 
the topics of administration^ dormitory living, committees, and con- 
tinuing education. 



SCHOOL SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION 

1* Why are deaf children so closely supervised in residential schools 
and not closely supervised in the day programs? 

2. The school serves as a pseudo-parent in a residential school, 
which places great responsibility on the school. There is a need 
to be sensitive to the wishes of the parents as well as the 
students. 

3. Students need to have an earlier and an increased exposure to 
the wide range of behavior possibilities by seeing a variety of 
adult models. There needs to be real stic attention to the train- 
ing which is available to them. 

4. Students should be given more choice. 

5. Deaf schools seldom teach deaf children how to /eac/— they are 
usually (oW what to do. 

6. A basic problem of residential schools is the dormitory system. 
It should be revamped. The children are too confined by the 
routine. 

7. Many schools have different clubs, government, etc. These are 
good but too often the principal tries to run all of the activities 
within the school and dormitory, 

8. For many administrators much of their time is spent in activities 
that involve getting funds, public relations, and so on. The 



administrator needs good assistants who can spend time as 
business managers^ principals, curricufum directors^ and super- 
vising teachers. 

9* Qualities of a good supervising teacher: (1) can get along v/ith 
people^ (2) strong person who can load; (3) has a positive atti- 
i tude; (4) will llslen. 

10. That college training programs offer training specifically for su- 
pervising teachers. 

11. Princfpals and superintendents should get Into the classroom as 
much as possible. 

12. Sometimes the residential schools become the dumping grounds 
for children with behavior problems. 

13. It was feit that school administrators should offer In -service 
training to teachers so that they can keep up with trends and 
further develop their skills. School administrators also need to 
upgrade their skills. 

14. just as black studies generally are not headed by white people^ 
so deaf programs need deaf administrators. Currently there is 
only one deaf school superintendent and one deaf assistant 
superintendent in the U.S. This certainly seems strange. 

15. School boards make policy; and therefore there should be rep 
resentation of deaf people on the school boards. There is also a 
need for deaf administrators to be involved In the process of 
deciding and developing programs. 

16. One minor aspect of the problem is in finding deaf people who 
: are qualified to fril specific positions. This suggests a need for 

more deaf people to become Involved in self-development to 
the point where they will be recognized for their capabilities. 

17. Many administrators of programs for the deaf do not know about 
deaf people. Those In charge frequently have training in mental 
retardation, but know little about the deaf. 

DORMITORY LIVING 

1. Residence hall people should be trained to: (1) understand the 
problems and needs of deaf children; (2) understand the mother 
or father figure role which they serve; (3) need to be able to 
communicate. 

2. In one place they found that a young married couple did not 
work out wefl while an older couple did a fine job. 

3. The single most important qualification for a dormitory super- 
visor is love of the children. 

4. The pay of dormitory people should be equal to that of teachers. 

5. Perhaps the training of dorm people should be even better than 
that of teachers. They should receive instruction in: psychology, 
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child deveiopment, communication, mterpersonal relations^ and 

recreational activities. 
6. Have dorm supervisors serve as teacher aides in the classroom, 

Maybe have two shifts of dorm people. One for day work {and 

helping the teacher) and the other for the night. 
7* Deaf student: "Dorm counselors never talk to the kids/ They 

stay In their rooms; if we knock we often get no answer. There 

are some counselors like this who have been employed a very 

long time." 

8. Deaf student: "Deaf students seem to be more restrained when 
the counselor is a hearing person/' 

9. There is a need for increased pay and status for dormitory 
supervisors. 

10. Often, hearing supervisors who are not skilfed In manual com^ 
munication become upset with conditions and leave. 

11. A schoo! superintendent explained the hardship which the 40 
hour rule has placed on the management of residential living. 
In one state, the houseparent's salaries are set by state civil 
service. Kansas pays $325.00 per month. Oregon pays about the 
same as for teachers. Most places require the houseparents to 
have a high school education and some require two years of 
college training. 

12. Houseparents should know what goes on in the school. They 
should also know something about behavior modification, child 
psychology and counseling with children, Perhaps not at the 
same level as the teachers, but they should have appropriate 
information to serve the children. 

13. Clergyman: "All people who care for handicapped children 
should be evaluated— maybe not a psychological exam^ but 
something similar— before giving them employment" 

14. Some national group should establish guidelines such as: (1) 
number of children per supervisor; (2) salary schedule; (3) com- 
petency statements. (Lots of agreement within the group on this 
suggestion.) 

15. How is homosexuality encouraged by the undesirable aspects of 
residential living? Maybe we should make better use of the 
opportunity to provide for good heterosexual development by 
developing new living area rules and reconsidering some of the 
social aspects which have been too tight in the past. {A School 
Administrator said that this aspect had changed for the better 
in the last 5 years.) A teacher said that things were not better in 
her state school because the school administrator seemed to 
Ignore the problem. 

16. Deaf man: "Dorm life prepares a boy to bowl^ drink, and go to 
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church/ and when he graduates, that's often about all he knows 
anything about/' 

17. A young deaf man: ''Maybe HEW should buy a TV station for the 
exclusive purpose of presenting entertaining and educational 
programs for the deaf/' 

18. The image of the dorm counselor must he changed. They should 
have at least a BA Should be viewed as "counselors" who can 
help kids with their everyday problems. 

19. Empathy and love for children are the two main Ingredients for 
successful counseling. 

20. The dorm situation usually takes Its characteristics from one per- 
son—the Dean of Students. This is unfortunate^ It would be 
better to structure it so that it represents the total of the thinking 
of the teachers, administrator, and dorm personnel. 

21. Most of the people in one group were for the continuation of 
residential schools for the deaf. The consensus was that there Is 
a need for a full training program for dormitory people; per- 
haps their training is more Important than for teachers at this 
lime. 

22. Deaf student: "The big problem is that the counselors come 
for only a year or so and leave. The only conversation they learn 
(s: Time, now 6:00, Time, eat 12:00, etc. They never hold a long 
and interesting conversation with students— Never!" 

23. Graduate of a residential school: "They used us to maintain the 
rooms, clean the doorknobs, etc. We felt like chambermaids/' 

24. "We are seeing more and more black students at our school 
We need to train and employ more personnel for them to Iden- 
tify with/' 

25. Administrators and teachers need to change their often negative 
feelings towards dorm personnel. In the past they have looked 
at them with something less than respect* 

26. Perhaps a good psychologist working with the dean could pro- 
vide excellent leadership for the dorm counselors. 

27. One group thought that a well established cottage system could 
be more effective than a big dorm. 

28. "It is important that boys and girls share mutual facilities and 
programs. They should have a shared living room, dining room^ 
snack bar, study hali, etc. Maybe even have men supervisors In 
the girl's dorms and women in the boy's dorms. Couples could 
be an excellent example for the kids/' 

FACULTY AND STUDENT COMMITTEES 

1. In day schools if they tried reverse integration It might work 
belter Should teach the hearing sign language so that they can 
communicate with the deaf. 
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2, If the students are Involved and asked about the regulations It 
lessens disciplinary problems. 

3, Rule-making and the organization of clubs and Intramurals 
would be Important considerations for a Student Council, This 
Would give the students the opportunity to exercise responsibil- 
ity and self government. A Student Court would be another 
good idea. Through these devices a school could establish a 
pattern letting the student know that if you break a rule, a disci- 
plinary measure will be taken. 

4, "My school uses students as assistant deans. It sems to Work 
fairly well and the students have good support." 

CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

1. A tendency with continuing education is that it starts off strong, 
but soon fades away when the interest wanes. Courses should be 
of Interest to the students— not just a continuation of school 
subjects. 

2. Short courses (4 to 6 weeks) seem more successful. 

3. The use of a questionnaire to detern^ine what courses should be 
offered is seldom valid since people will answer in keeping with 
how they think you want them to answer. 

4. We need to strengthen the parent and deaf organizations so that 
• they will energetically support programs for the deaf. 

5. One graduate student said he had questioned many deaf people 
about what they wanted from continuing education. He found 
that generally they don't want academic lessons. They want 
practical things. . 

6. In Wisconsin they offered an adult education program for deaf 
people—no one was interested in taking the courses. 

7. Faculty person: "Seems that many deaf have good jobs, if the 
jobs remain at a good level will there be a motivation for deaf 
people to seek continuing education?" 

8. Deaf adult: ''Jobs have not been that satisfactory. They want 
promotions, and continuing education could provide the addi- 
tional training so that they could get them. Continuing educa- 
tion can encourage and motivate.'' 

9. An Assistant Superintendent: "An Adult Education program 
which was established at SFVSC seemed to be very strong at 
first, but has dropped off. For example, in 1965 — many people 
seemed to be interested in electronics (40 to SO said they wanted 
courses). The first night 20 people showed up and only 4 or 5 
graduated. 

10. At Georgia State, the extension department found that at first 
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they had a very good response from the deaf, but now (one year 
later) It has declined to only a very few. 

11. A teacher: "Maybe we turn people off because we teach the 
adult programs like we teach children. Maybe we also overlook 
the family and job obligations." 

12. One deaf clergyman said that "his friends thought h!m odd when 
he paid to take a summer course — just for the fun of it." 
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Xt Commuitkathtt Methods. 



cum T. UOYD 

Idiior 



Discussion over communication methodotogy tends to revolve 
about the question of which system incorporating manual forms is 
better* Basically^ today the coruroversy is not oralism versus manual- 
ism, but which system incorporating manual modes is best. There 
can be no question but that how the child attempts to communicate 
his thoughts, feelings, wants, etc,^ must be considered acceptable. 
However, "what goes in, to a great extent, determines, what comes 
out." Therefore, we, as parents and professionals working with deaf 
children, must resolve the question of mode of input for the deaf 
child. 

Generally, the speech input, normal for hearing children^ is 
simply inadequate to any meaningful degree for most deaf children. 
It becomes almost mandatory for us to make the child's language 
environment as nearly 100 per cent visually meaningful as is pos- 
sible. Thus, systems such as Cued Speech, Rochester Method, Com- 
bined Method, Visible English, Ameslan, the Simultaneous Method/ 
and Total Communication (which many people believe is simply an 
expanded or updated term for the Simultaneous Method) must be 
considered and evaluated against the background of potential effi- 
cacy for the deaf child's educational, social, and vocational develop- 
ment. 

The three areas which seem to be discussed to a significant 
degree are Ameslan, Auditory Training, and Cued Speech with only 
"inpasslng" commentary on others. 

Ameslan 

Ameslan, while lacking a formal definition in this report, is 
often felt to be a natural language for deaf people. Many propo* 
nents for recognition of Ameslan as a legitimate communication 
mode take the position that it should be learned by the people in 
the child's environment and used with the child who will then 
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acquire ihe language naturally. Later on^ then, the deaf child may 
be Introduced to the more formal English In schooL The teacher, 
under this approach, could be expected to use signed English first 
and then use Amesfan if not understood. It is further felt, often- 
times, that concept developmenl would be enhanced In an Ameslan 
environment. 

A major problem, which tends to be highlighted, is that hear- 
ing people who are taught manual forms, are usually taught sign 
language as hearing people want the deaf to use It. Since this Is not 
the way the deaf communicate, the hearing learner should be taught 
according to Ameslan. After skill in Ameslan has been acquired, the 
hearing person can then convert his use to English while retaining 
the ability to communicate in Ameslan as becomes necessary. That 
Is, unless sucfi an approach Is used, the average hearing person will 
continue to be unable to communicate with the average deaf person. 

While much sentiment does exist for the proposal that Ameslan 
should be the primary language form input for the deaf child ini- 
tially, the question which must be asked is whether such an ap- 
proach is, in fad, efficacious. Part of the problem Is that we do not 
have data yet to demonstrate that Ameslan does successfully pre- 
cede signed English. 

AUDITORY TRAINING 

There can be little doubt that a sound auditory training pro- 
gram can be beneficial to many deaf children. Whether the deaf 
child will be able to acquire speech and language in much the same 
manner as hard of hearing or normafly hearing children do, how- 
ever, is an area which raises more questions than it provides an- 
swers. U Is possible that a child with native ability to speechread 
Will benefit significantly more than a child who does not possess 
the native ability. At best, for many deaf children, awareness to 
environmental sound may be all that could be expected. 

Teachers must be concerned with whether the child is deriving 
any linguistic advantage from auditory input. If not, can the extraor- 
dinary amount of time spent in attempting to develop whatever 
remnants of hearing^are present be justified? Are educators empha- 
sizing the wrong sense modality? As it is, to the detriment of many 
of the children, many teachers tend to become emotionally in- 
volved and oftentime ignore kids who do not respond well in an 
oral manner. 



CUED SPEECH 

Many people seem to have heard about Cued Speech, but rela- 
tively few have had actual experience with it. Oftentimes, it Is the 
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younger deaf population who have had first hand experience and, 
In nearly every Instance, the tendency was to recognize that while 
It may be somewhat helpful in the speechreading process, It Is of 
relatively little value in learning speech production. Not all deaf 
people having had experience with Cued Speech find it helpful, 
even for speechreading purposes. Amongst people who have dis- 
cussed this methodology, the primary reaction seems to be one of 
extreme skepticism. 



COMMUNICATION METHODOLOGY SUMMARY 

Perhaps the most cogent point that could be made is that It 
really doesn't matter what you use so long as the deaf child gets 
a straight English Input. While this may be an acceptable point of 
view for most people, there Is serious question as to which input 
system should be utilized. As is true throughout the history of 
methodological controversy for education of deaf children, no clear 
vole of confidence based on any objective data is evident. Thus, 
whenever the merits of Ameslan, SEE, LOVE, Siglish are bruited 
iibout whatever consensus there may be seems to center on 
Anneslan. Unfortunately, all points of view continue to be stated 
purely from a personal and/or emotional point of view. 

Clearly evident Is the fact that the oral versus manual contro- 
versy is, at the very least, in its dying throes. The debate today Is 
over which of the manually oriented approaches is superior, Near 
unanimity must be claimed for the needed Inclusion of auditory 
training and speech regardless of which other input(s) may be 
Indicated. 

Unfortunately, few definitive descriptions of any of the meth- 
odologies is available for inclusion here. It must be underscored 
that definitions are lacking for the most part andy as a result, care- 
ful, comprehensive, accepted definitions should be formulated and 
disseminated. 

Finally, it appears to be a major critical point that objective 
data are badly needed. The pursuit of the "Holy Grail" of the per- 
fect system of communication methodology would appear to be 
doomed to failure, at least when approached on a subjective basis. 
There may be no perfect system, but there may be one or several 
superior approaches. The only way to identify the practical possi- 
bilities is through careful research procedures so that h no longer 
remains a question of explaining English to deaf children, but 
rather the provision of proven means vyhereby the deaf child can 
experience English and, as a consequence, master English. 



XL Sex Education, Drugs, Religious 
Education, and Higher Education 



FRANK BOWE 

Editor 



Discussion of topics scheduted for this session was curtailed by 
a shortage of time and by the general exhaustion of the participants 
from the stress of the three days of discussion. Although a number 
of topics were suggested on the program, only four received any 
consideration from the groups: sex education; religious education, 
drugs, and higher education. Despite (Imitations, the group mem- 
bers became involved in each of these topics and contributed their 
often deeply-fetl views. 

SIX EDUCATION 



Participants in ihe various groups identified a definite need for 
sex Education programs In the schools for the deaf. They noted that 
laws affecting sex education varied from state to state, with some 
states requiring parental consent before classes may begln» 

It was noted that some parents are reluctant to allow the school 
to assume what they regard as their prerogative as pa 5nts. Yet 
many, perhaps most, group members stressed the responsibility of 
the school to offer some kind of guidance in matters relating to sex 
and morality. 

Suggestions regarding the actual mechanics of a sex education 
program were diverse: One suggestion was to use the Illinois School 
ifor the Deaf curriculum as a guide. The regular classroom teacher 
could Incorporate sex education into her lessons. 

Other discussants felt that the children might be hesitant about 
discussing this topic with their teachers, and recommended bringing 
tn outsiders who are both knowledgeable in the subject, preferably 
from personal as well as professional experience, and able to relate 
to the students. Medical students were suggested Iri this connection. 
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Other approaches could involve rote-playlngr Informal discus- 
sions In the dorms, and a film series. Several groups stressed the 
need of students for personal counseling In addition, or perhaps In 
place of, didactic Instruction, Parents should be actively involved 
in any sex education program, regardless of Its nature. 

The participants felt lhat what Gallaudet and NTID are doing is 
excellent, but relatively late. An adequate sex education program 
must have Its Inception in the primary grades and continue forward. 

Finally, the group members emphasized the need for affective 
content in sex education programs. Such courses shoufd attempt to 
Instill a sense of responsibility and an understanding of values/ 
Perhaps the most important aspect of the ''sex-educated" student 
would be the ability to make intelligent decisions based upon ade- 
quate and accurate knowledge. Such declslon-making ability can- 
not be taught, but discussants felt that a strong counseling program 
would be beneficial. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Group discussions on the issue of religious education were 
often lively and at times even heated* 

Some participants felt strongly that religious education has no 
place in the schools. They tended to feel that this Is a matter among 
the students, parents and their pastors; school personnel should not 
become involved. 

Others expressed their support of religious education as op- 
posed to denominational instruction. These discussants believed that 
such training should be given on a voluntary basis. Attendance at 
church services should not be forced on the students. Particularly 
passionate support for this proposal came from many deaf youth 
and adults. 

A number of the deaf participants stated they had great diffi- 
culty reading the Bible. They called for appropriate^ up-to-date 
materials for general religious training. They also Indicated a need 
for clergy sensitive to the needs of the deaf community. 

DRUGS 

Participants in the various groups agreed lhat drugs are present 
m many schools, but disagreed as to the extent or seriousness of 
the problem. Some group members believed that the lack of effect 
tive communication between ''pushers" and deaf students limits 
drug usage by deaf youth. Others suggested that deaf youth often 
lag behind current trends (for example/ in hair |englh)^and that the 
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drug problerh may be expecled to get worse for theiD before it 
gets better. 

Much discussion concerned ways lo solve the problem. Some 
participants Indicated that Intensive drug education programs^ such 
as those now being developed by the New England Media Center 
for the Deaf, should be utilized. It was felt that such programs, 
which might involve films, panel discussions^ and printed materials, 
should not be of a "preaching" nature, but should present the 
harmful side-effects of drugs In a realistic manner 

Other group members felt that drug education tends to whet 
the students appetites, making Ihem want to try it. Some partlcl* 
pants reported that many deaf youth want to be 'In on what's 
happening/V Many of the group members holding this opinion felt 
that peer pressure would be much more effective than adminlstra- 
tlon-ptanned programs. The question was posed: "But how do you 
get this peer pressure?" 

A number of groups agreed that expelling the drug offender 
without first trying to counsel him would not be a satisfactory 
means of dealing with the situation. A feeling was expressed that 
the schools should have a policy on this matter prior to the occur- 
rence of Incidents. It was noted that Gallaudet has recently drafted 
such a policy. 

It was felt by many discussants that one potential means of 
coping with the drug problem lies with school counselors. Counsel* 
ing on the dangers of drug abuse should be part of a total program 
designed to develop better self<oncepts and greater capacity for 
Individual thinking among students in schools for the deaf* 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Participants noted with approval the recent growth of post- 
secondary educational opportunities for deaf youth and adults, they 
Identified a trend toward programs which Involve deaf and hearing 
Students together in the classroom^ with an interpreter facilitating 
participation of the deaf students. 

Group members suggested four major problems In the area of 
higher education for deaf students. The first such problem relates 
to the great range of possible schools and programs from which the 
student is expected to make an intelligent choice. Ihe schools must 
provide guidance and counseling which will help the student with 
his choice. It was felt that this kind of assistance is conspicuously 
absent In many schools for the deaf. 

Another area of need is for information on the various programs 
to be collated and verified. What little Information now exists on 
these programs Is often biased propaganda for the sponsoring 
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school, Students and counselors alike need objective data from 
which to make decisions about the various programs. This material 
should be of a reading level compatible with that of the target 
group of students/ 

A third problem concerns the programs themselves. As one 
counselor put It: '^Higher education for deaf students Is suffering 
from growing pains/' Group members believed that care must be 
taken to assure that the offerings are not spread too thin, In order 
to maintain quality, According to one participant, there are now 
38 programs available to deaf students at the post-secondary leveK 
He noted that it is a matter of coordinating these programs so that 
a sufficient number of sufficiently varied offerings Is developed and 
maintained. 

Finally, several groups noted the need for financial aid on both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels for qualified deaf students. 
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XII* Jr. NAD Rap'lh 



FRANK BOWe 

Editor 



The Junior NAD ''Rap-Irt" was one of the highlights of the Fifth 
National Forum. Held on an evening in the main convention hall, 
it attracted a large gathering of interested participants who provided 
the )r. NAD panelists with a wide range of probing questions. 

Presiding over the panel was John Levesque, former president 
of the Gallaudet College Student Body Government. Mr, Levesque 
began the "Rap-In" with some prepared questions, then opened the 
meeting to questions from the floor. 

One of the first questions concerned gripes* What were some 
of the biggest complaints the students had about their school years? 
All seven panelists agreed that dormitory life was too restrictive. 
They actively resented the many rules and regulations governing 
what they could and could not do during after-school hours. 

O'kher complaints concerned communication. The panelists felt 
a great need, for better communication between students and 
faculty. It was suggested that faculty and staff members become 
proficient in the language of signs. Another aspect of the communis 
cation gap concerned the need for more bull sessions Involving 
students and staff. Communication between students and faculty 
was felt to be too highly structured and largely limited to the class- 
rooms and other organized activities. 

There was some complaint about the amount of time they were 
required to spend in speech lessons. The panelists also resented the 
way many of the school personnel evaluated them on the basis of 
their speech and speechreading abilities. They felt unfairly evaluated 
also on their language competence* 

Several panelists suggested that school personnel might better 
approach students on the basis of their human beings rather than 
as speaklng-speechreading-languaging machines, 
j One particularly acute need they felt was for counselors able 
to commurtfcate* They wanted someone with whom they could dis- 
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cuss their problenns— a "parent" for the nine months they spend in 
the residential school. 

Another line of questioning concerned their complaints about 
family life. Perhaps surprisingly, they had none. All expressed satis- 
faction with the upbringing they had received. Several went well 
beyond "satisfaction" and praised the love and communication abili- 
ties of their parents. 

in marked contrast to their feelings about most residential 
schools, one student's comments about the Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf were decidedly positive. This student felt that 
she had freedom to choose her curriculum, freedom to arrange her 
after-school hours without too many restrictions, and freedom to 
communicate as she wished. 

Other questions concerned the Jr. NAD itself. The panelists 
felt that it served a valuable function as part of the total school 
program^ They explained how the newty created Collegiate National 
Association of the Deaf (CNAO) provided a link between the Jr. 
NAD and the parent National Association of the Deaf, Those stu- 
dents who had attended summer camps run by the Jr. NAD re- 
garded them as highlights of their school years. They felt they had 
received valuable leadership training in these camps and had en- 
joyed them immensely. 

The participation of deaf students was felt by the participants 
to be an important factor in the resounding success of the Forum. 
Although these students voiced their views freely during the actual 
Forum, the editors decided to ask selected students to express their 
feelings about the Forum three weeks following the meeting. Below 
are their comments, which will provide the reader with fresh insight 
concerning how deaf youth view the work that is being done on 
their behalf: 

"I really enjoyed myself at the COSD and I learned a lot . » . 
1 wish you could have more students there (a lot more) because 
the parents, teachers, etc., were really interested in us." 

"COSD is a great wonderful meeting about the deaf." 

"I'm so thrilled that I had learned many things from peopfe 
who talk about how deaf child can learn easier their schoolwork In 
deaf schools or hearing school (public). ... I wish, I will say Thank 
you for letting me in COSD." 

"I was rather disappointed with the Forum ... At the forum 
I saw too many people blaming mainly schools or parents but I feel 
It is our job to do something about it not just talking about the 
problems." 

"I was really flabbergasted that so many things exist In our 
own world ... I enjoyed enormously sharing the experiences and 
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ideas with others . . . Too bad that many ambitious students and 
especially parents all over the nation had to miss such a venture/' 
''The forum was really great and hefped me In some things and 
I also learned some things which I never heard or bothered to 
understand/' 

"I profiled greatly from (his experience of meeting all kinds of 
deaf adults and 1 would recommend thai the other students have 
the same privilege that I had/' 

"It should be a very primary concern to have students In as 
many professional meetings such as the PRWAD convention and 
In parents meetings as the future of the deaf are in their hands and 
If you make the show, you will be HEARD/' 

"All In all, despite of unique program and group discussions, 
I do not know when we do carry out the Ideas and remedies to the 
problems oif the deaf/' 

"My question Is 'Are they realty concerned about us and others 
who desperately need help?' . . . Basically I believe parents are the 
people who can make a big and right move to upgrade the schools 
for the deaf/' 

"... I liked the idea of letting young people from the schools 
participate in the forum. They could contribute lots of benefits to 
the forum and vice versa/' 
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CARRY C. StCWARt, Cd.D, 

University of Arizona 



This fifth National FORUM of the Courtcll of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf Is now drawing to a dose. As editor of the Forum 
proceedings it Is my honor to present a summary of this highly 
stimulating meeting. A summary of a meeting such as this one might 
include an overview of why we came to the Forum, what we did 
during the Forum, and what will happen as a result of our shared 
experiences during the past four days. 

WHY WE CAME 

More than 500 people have registered for this Forum. As Rev- 
erend Desmarias noted In his invocation, we came from far and 
near. We have among us parents, professionals, and deaf adults and 
youths from California to Maine, from Canada to Florida, 

The main purposes of the Forum were: 

1. To raise questions about the education of the deaf; 

2. To stimulate new developments in the education of the 
deaf; 

3. To consider the tomorrow of education of the deaf 
against the backdrop of yesterdays experiCinces; 

4. To provide and receive information; 

5. To develop a greater sensitivity to all aspects of educa- 
tion of the deaf. 

Taken together, these objectives are consonant with the Forum 
theme, "Perspectives in Education of the Deaf." 

WHAT WE DID 

From what I have observed, these past four days have served 
to give fulfillment to the goals of this Fifth National COSD Forum. 
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We have gathered here side by side— parent, deaf adult, deaf youth, 
professional worker, Interpreter — and shared our hopes, our frustra- 
tions, our failures, our successes, and our dreams. We have spoken 
of the past, the present, and the future of education of deaf children 
and youth. We have been blessed In this Forum, for we have lis- 
tened as well as spoken. 

For some of us the chains of Ignorance and prejudices have 
been severed. For others of us these chains have been loosened and 
we can now open our minds to the real needs of deaf children and 
thrnk less of our own needs. 

The small group meetings were truly outstanding In that the 
participants attended faithfully, gave their full attention to others, 
and voiced their views in an open and reasonable way. There was 
Indeed open communication, and such communication is the begin- 
ning of understanding. The dedication of the group facilitators, in- 
terpreters, and recorders made this easy communication possible. 

Permit me to mention several highlights of this Forum: 

1. The efficiency and effectiveness of the personable Forum 
Chairman, Mervin Carretson, and the dynamic COSD Executive 
Director, Edward C Carney, ^he success of the Forum can be 
attributed in large measure to these men and their assistants. 

2. Dr. Albert Ross' talk and the magnificent (1 can think of no 
better word) interpreting of Lou Fant. Dr. Ross helped us to become 
more fully aware, of what sorne of us could only sense — that we 
must love and respect deaf children as well as ourselves before we 
can help them. Perhaps this message from Dr. Ross can be partly 
interpreted in the words of Frederick S. Perls: 

I do my thing, 

and you do your thing. 

I am not In this world 

to live up to your expectations 

And you are not in this worlo 

to live up to mine. 

You are you 

and I am t 

and If by chance 

we find each other^ 

it's beautiful. 

3. The Junior NAD Rap-In, which gave young deaf people a 
chance to tell it like It is. 

4. The many parents in attendance giving evidence of their 
fove for their deaf children. 

5. The Information Exhibits. 
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6. The wonderful communication skills of George Johnston^ 
which were shared with some of us In an impromptu meeting. 

WHAT Will HAPPEN 

As Forum Chairman Carretson pointed out In his Introductory 
remarks, "implicit In the concept of this forum is a dialogue free 
from the need to endorse or to recommend. We do not seek con- 
sensus but sensitivity/' in keeping with this statement, thts fifth 
National Forum has not come up with any recommendations that 
organizations can use for action programs In the education of the 
deaf. Rather, the full impact of the Forum will be evidenced In the 
minds and hearts of the people who have shared in the events 
these last four days. 

( believe (t is safe to say that most of us will leave Memphis 
with a greater understanding of ourselves as well as of others. We 
will return home with a greater awareness that our love for our- 
selves, for parents, for teachers, and for deaf children will enable 
us to work together to make a better tomorrow for deaf people. 
The information we have shared wilt help us to meet the many 
needs that exist in the education of deaf children. Let's ail do our 
part. 
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